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ECONOMIC ROLE OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF HONGKONG 


By Edward Szczepanik 


(Leeturer in Eteonomics, University of Hengkong) 


Division of Labour as the Political Basis 


Although the economy of Hongkong is essentially a 
Free Private Enterprise System it is not left entirely to 
the automatic rules of capitalism. The Government is also 
playing a distinct economic role which will be examined 
here. Politically speaking, Hongkong is a British Crown 
Colony and therefore its system of government reflects the 
general principles of British colonial policy but geographical 
and economic factors were also important elements in the 
process of shaping it. 


The Colony was created primarily for economic rea- 
sons. It was meant to be a link in the British trade with 
China. Thus the main idea of the Chartered Letters Patent 
issued by Queen Victoria on the 5th April 1848 was to 
erect on a barren, rocky island a settlement of British 
merchants, devoting their resources and skill to the pro- 
motion of trade relations with China, and therefore deserving 
the political and military protection of the Metropolis.(1) 
These merchants had neither interest in power-politics, nor 
had they time, ability or resources to solve the problems 


of defence, police, justice and routine administration of. 


the new community. All this had to be provided or or- 
ganised by the Home country where an age-long process 
of division of labour produced able administrators, guardians 
of law and good soldiers. In the course of time, this basic 
idea of a division of labour between a group of adventurous 
merchants and the rest of the British community living 
on the far distant Isles has perhaps been blurred, and with 
the growth of the Colony’s population it began to lose its 
significance and justification. Nevertheless, it is still the 
underlying politico-economic principle of the government. 


The main implications of this system of government 
consist in the transfer of legislative decisions and of the 
main administrative offices from the members of the 
Colony’s community to persons selected for this purpose by 
the Home Government. Similarly, the bulk of the defence 
duties is shared by the members of the Home society. The 
above does not mean that local opinion is entirely neglected 
or that local human power is completely disregarded in 
the matters of administration and defence of the Colony. 
It is true, however, that in the fields of law and administra- 
tion the local community has only an advisory voice, and 
in defence and police it plays only a minor or subsidiary 
role. 


Local government, in the sense of autonomous ad- 


ministrative units, does not exist in Hongkong. The Urban 


Council does not have the municipal functions usually asso- 
ciated with its name. It has no revenue from rates or 
taxes, its expenditure is regulated as that of a Government 
Department as it simply replaced the Sanitary Board in 
1935 and mainly carries out its duties. The official mem- 
bers of the Urban Council include: the Head of the Urban 
Services Department who is responsible for the general 
health of the Colony, and is ex-officio the Chairman of the 
Council; the Deputy Director of Health Services (who is 
the Vice-Chairman); the Secretary for Chinese Affairs, 
the Director of Public Works and the Commissioner of 
Police. In addition, there are six unofficial members, four 
of whom are nominated on the basis of the results of 


This is the second article in the series of Studies in the Economic 


Structure of Hongkong, Cf. this Review of October 28th, 1954, 


(1) Cf. C. Collins: Public Administration in Hongkong, p.46. 
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elections in which only a small section of the Colony’s 
population (about 1 per cent) can take part, and the re- 
maining two members are nominated by the Governor. 


The administration of the New Territories is also only 
a Government Department in the charge of District Com- 
missioner, assisted by a District Officer for each of the 
three districts: Yuen Long in the west, Taipo in the 
north and east, and the Southern District. In addition to 
general administrative duties, District Officers sit as Police 
Court Magistrates and can also hold small Debt Courts and 
Land Courts. They carry out the functions of the Public 
Works Department in controlling Crown Land and building 
development, and of the Registrar General in regard to re- 
cords and deeds concerning private land. With the help of 
the Medical and Health Officer, this Department is respon- 
sible in the New Territories for much of the kind of work 
which is done in the city (Victoria and Kowloon) by the 
Urban Council. (2) 


Reference should also be made to the waning influence 
of the village elders throughout the New Territories. When 
they were acquired, it was the intention of the Government 
that “existing village organisation should be maintained and 
utilised’’(3) and that the village tribunals should continue 
to decide local classes. But it soon became clear that 
the authority of the village elders was of no account, 
with the stronger authority of the magistrate so easily 
accessible, and the idea of local tribunals had perforce to 
be dropped. But the moral influence of village elders is 
still of great assistance to the officials in the maintenance 
of the public peace, and their knowledge in the decision 
of questions concerning local customs, disputed succes- 
sions, “fungshui” (the traditional siting of houses and 
graves) and such like. : 


The System of Government 


Briefly speaking, the government system in Hongkong 
is as follows.(4) The Governor, appointed by the Queen, 


is the supreme authority in the Colony. He is generally 


directed by the instructions of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. The Colonial Secretary is the second prin- 
cipal officer who acts as the Governor’s deputy during his 
absence from the Colony and co-ordinates the work of all 
Government Departments. The judiciary power is vested 
in: the Attorney General who is the legal adviser to the 
Government and also the public prosecutor; the Supreme 
Court consisting of four judges (one Chief Justice and 
three Puisne Justices); the Court of Appeal; two District 
Courts (one in Victoria and one in Kowloon); and four 
magistrates in Hongkong and three in Kowloon. As was 
mentioned, in the New Territories district officers are magis- 
trates for their respective divisions. 


The Legislative Council advises the Governor and its 
consent is necessary for all laws and for the approval of 
Government expenditures. But all its members are ap- 
pointed. It consists of not more than nine official members 
and eight unofficial, of whom three must be Chinese. The 
Governor is the President of the Council. Among the 
nine official members, five are members ex-officio (Colonial 
Secretary, Attorney General, Financial Secretary, Secretary 
for Chinese Affairs and the Commander of British Forces 
in Hongkong) and four are nominated (Directors of Public 
Works, Education, Urban Services, and Medical and Health 
Services). The eight unofficial members of the Legislative 
Council, in addition to the statutory three representatives 
of the Chinese population, normally include representatives 
of the European, Portuguese and Indian communities. Their 
terms ot office extend to four years. 


The Executive Council, which is also presided over 
by the Governor, advises him on all local matters connected 


with the administration. 


would suffice to include all those who have most influence 
in government, finance and big business in Hongkong. This 
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It is composed of six official and 
six unofficial members. Among the six official members are 
again the same five ex-officio members as in the Legislative 
Council and one nominated member (Commissioner of 
Labour). The six unofficial members, all of whom are: 
nominated by the Governor, normally include, again, repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese, European and Portuguese com- 
munities. Their terms of office are fixed at five years. 
They are often the same persons as the unofficial members 
of the Legislative Council, as it is usual to nominate mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council to seats on the Executive 
Council. 


This system of government results, therefore, in a high 
degree of concentration of authority, which, on the one 
hand, probably secures great administrative efficiency, but, 
on the other hand, differs considerably from the Western 
systems of government. The examination of business con- 
nections of the members of the Legislative and Executive 
Councils carried out by H. Ingrams in 1952(5) has shown 
that the interests of big British business are the most 
extensively represented interests among those who are the 
Governor’s unofficial advisors and the legislators of the 
Colony. The historic pattern of Hongkong is well reflected 
in this analysis. Jardine and Matheson, the pioneers, are 
still most prominent. They are followed by the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank, Mackinnon and Mackenzie, David Sas- 
soon, Hongkong Realty and Trust, I.C.I., the Union Insurance 
Society of Canton, and Butterfield and Swire. Secondarily, 
they represent many other well known interests and thus 
help to control most of the Hongkong public utility enter- 
prises. In addition, they have many charitable and welfare 
interests, as many of them are connected with the numerous 
benevolent societies in the Colony. 


As Ingrams says, “a list of less than twenty names 


emphasizes that Hongkong is still to be regarded not as a 
true Colony but as a trading port. ... Hongkong is run 
as a business concern and it is a very well run department 
store—with welfare services and all’’.(6) This will be clearly 
seen from the examination of the financial policy of the 
Government. But the following analysis would be a slightly 
one-sided account if it were not stressed here that, despite 
the notorious political apathy of the great majority of the 
population, the existing system of government permits effec- 
tively to take a wide account of new ideas and suggestions 
emanating from the community. Like a very well run de- 
partmental store, it is sensitive to the needs and demands 
of its customers. 


The Pattern of Public Spending 


The main activities of a government can normally be 
classified into the following groups: (i) defence; (ii) main- 
tenance of justice and order; (iii) routine administration; 


(iv) provision of various social and (v) economic services 
to the community; (vi) Public Debt service, comprising the 
payment of interest and repayment of capital borrowed for 
the purpose of financing wars, long-term investment plans 
or various emergency measures. The _ distinction between 
these groups is difficult because most of the benefits achieved 
are indivisible and often unmeasurable and thus involving 
value-judgements. It is especially difficult to draw a rigid 
line between economic and social services. Roughly speak- 
ing, it corresponds to the original division of Adam Smith 
into “those for facilitating the commerce of the society, and 


(2) Cf. Hongkong Annual Report 1953 p.216-217. 


(3) C. Collins: op. cit., p.138. 
(4) Cf. C. Collins: op. cit. and Hongkong Annual Report 1953. 
(5) Cf. H. Ingrams: Hongkong, pp.233-236. 


(6) Ibid. p.234-235. | 
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for promoting the instruction of the people”. 
services normally include education, public health, housing 
and various income supplements. Economic services, on the 
other hand, include expenditure in aid of private enterprises 
either in general or favouring only particular branches of 
the economy, such as e.g. agriculture, as well as benefits to 
the community at large provided by state-owned public 
agencies, such as post office etc. This unavoidable degree 
of arbitrariness is the paramount difficulty in the analysis 
of the economic role of a government. 

The second difficulty consists in the fact that govern- 
ment accounts, as presented e.g. in Hongkong at the end 
of each financial year (1st April—31st March) by the Ac- 
countant General, are not published in a form facilitating 


Thus social 


direct analysis of the cost of financing the above main lines — 


of activities. These accounts are usually arranged in a 
meaningless alphabetical order. They do not give direct 
classification of “current” and “capital” items or, as in 
Britain, “above the line’ and “below the line” items. It 
is difficult, therefore, to get from them, at a glance, a 
picture of the revenue and expenditure referring to a given 
financial year, and a separate picture of the activities 


financed either by leans or from other sources than the © 


current revenue. Finally, many Government Departments 


which have essentially a “trading character’, such as the 


Post Office, Kowloon-Canton Railway or Waterworks, do not 
figure in the Annual Report with net profit (or loss) items, 
but their revenues and expenditures are transferred as 
“eross”’ to joint Government annual accounts.(7) The cus- 
tomarily: presented budget requires therefore considerable 
reshuffling before it can be analysed. A minor technical 
side of this process consists in rounding of all figures which 
is dictated by the requirement of clarity obtainable at the 
expense of accuracy. 

The following analysis is based on the Accountant 
General’s Report for 1952/53 (8) which was the latest avail- 
able at the moment of writing. The results presented below 
refer, therefore, to past data which is inevitable in a scienti- 
fic analysis.- Nevertheless, they are useful for the purpose 
of description of the general pattern of governmental financ- 
ing and spending. The comparison of the 1952/53 returns 
with the estimates for 1953/54 and 1954/55 shows that the 
pattern described below in terms of percentages has not 
changed much. It will be more convenient, however, to 
present the results of such comparison when full annual 
reports become available. 

The following table summarizes the _ results 
analysis of Government expenditure in 1952/53: 


of the 


HK$ million % of the total 

Economic services 84 32 
Maintenance of Law & Order ........ 14 
34 13 

262 100 


The provision of economic services to the community 
at large was thus the largest single item. In the order of 
magnitude, it embraced the following Departmental services: 


HK$ million % of the total 

66. 79.0 
Commerce & Industry .............. 3.3 4.0 
Agriculture, Fisheries 3.0 

Royal Observatory ................... 0.7 
Co-operatives and Marketing ... 0.3 0.4 
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The second largest group, Social Services, included 
those provided by the following Departments: 


HK$ million % of the total 


Medical and Health Services ..__- 21.3 31.1 
(8) 17.7 26.1 
Urban Services (Sanitary) ...... 11.2 16.4 
9.0. 13.3 
Social Welfare Office ............ 3.7 5.4 
Resettlement Office ........ 2.3 3.4 
Labour Department .................. 0.5 0.8 
Secretariat for Chinese Affairs 0.3 0.5 


(a) Mainly to various welfare organisations, such as Scouts etc. 


The maintenance of Law and Order was the third 
largest item. Its composition was as follows: 7 

HK$ million % of the total 
5.5 14.8 
1.4 3.7 
Legal Department .................... 0.5 1.4 
General 0.5 1:4 
District Watch Force ._............... 0.3 0.7 
37.2 100.0 


| The total cost of the Colony’s defence was composed 
of the following items: 
HK$ million 
Contribution to the maintenance 
of the British Forces and 


% of the total 


other defence measures _.... 29.9 90 
Hongkong Defence Force __....... 3.3 9 
Registration of persons _............ 0.3 1 

33.5 100 


The total cost of the administration of the Colony was 
composed of a number of small items which can be roughly 
grouped under the following headings: : 


HK$ million 
General Administration (includ- 
ing the Governor, Colonial 
Secretariat, District Ad- 
ministration of the New 
Territories, Pensions and 
Government Internal Adminis- 
tration (including Stores 
Dept., Printing Dept., Public 
Services Commission, Quar- 
tering Dept. and_ the 
Custodian of Property) 
Financial Administration  (in- 
cluding Inland Revenue 
Dept., Rating and Valuation 
Dept., Treasury and Audit 
Public Relations (including 
Public Relations Office and 
Radio Hongkong) 


% of the total 


22.1 66 


6.5 


Total 100 


The Public Debt of the Colony at the end of the finan- 
cial year 1952/53 amounted to HK$61.4 million, with the 
3.5% Rehabilitation Loan of HK$50 million raised in 1947/48 


(7) Cf. J. R. Hicks: The Problem of Budgetary Reform, 1948. 


(8) Cf. Hongkong Departmental Report by the Accountant General for 
the Financial Year 1952-3. 
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as the largest item. This loan, which is being amortised by 
sinking fund, amounted to HK$46.7 million. The two 3.5% 
Dollar Loans raised in 1934 and in 1940 are being redeem- 
able by annual drawings of 1/25th of the remaining value 
which was HK$9.8 million on 81st March 1953. The 4% 
Conversion Loan raised in 1983 was repaid by August 31st, 
1953, but it still amounted to HK$4.8 million at the end 
of the financial year 1952/53. The total cost of the ser- 
vice (HK$5.8 million) was composed of HK$3.7 million as 
the repayment of the principal and HK$2.1 million as inter- 
est payment. 


Financing of Government Activities 


The total current revenue of Hongkong Government in 
1952/58 originated from the following two main sources: 


HK$ million % of the total 
Government trading activities ........ 39 12 
368 100 


The tax-revenue was derived from the following sources: 


HK$ million % of the total 
Fees of “court or office” .............. 27 - 8 
Licenses, fines and forfeitures ...... 18 5 
Miscellaneous (mostly various 


(a) Paid e.g. by the Kowloon Motor Bus Co., Hongkong and Yaumati 
Ferry Co., China Motor Bus Co., Hongkong Tramways, Hongkong 
Telephone Co. etc. 


The three largest items producing tax-revenue were: 
Earnings and profits Tax (34% of total tax revenue), im- 
port duty on tobacco, and rates (about 11% each). 


Income from the governmental trading activities was 
derived in the following way: 


| HK$ million % of the total 

Lease and rent of Crown Land .... 9.5 24 
Interest on government investments 9.5 24 
Post Office .... madi 7.9 | 20 
Sale of land 5.0 13 
Kowloon-Canton Railway .............. 1.4 4 


The above does not include such ¢overnmental trading 
activities as the bulk purchase and sale of rice and some 
other minor: items which would require more detailed 
separate analysis without materially affecting the broad pic- 
ture which is our immediate aim. 


Finally, it is necessary to stress that the above total 
revenue account does not comprise the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Grant of about HK$1.2 million which 


was spent for specific purposes and thus may be regarded 
as a self-balancing item. 


The comparison of total Government revenue and ex- 
penditure for 1952/53 reveals an overall surplus amounting 
to HK$106 million, ie. about 29 per cent of total revenue. 
The bulk of this surplus, HK$73 million, was transferred to 
the General Revenue Balance Account. Another HK$10 
million was transferred to the newly created Revenue 
Equalization Fund which was initiated in 1952/53 with $100 
million transferred from the General Revenue Balance.(9) 
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Further $10 million was transferred to the Development 
Fund. About $6 million was used from the overall surplus 
to cover expenditure which previously was intended to be 
met by loans. HK$2 million were lent to schools and for 


the remaining $5 million the Government purchased the Lai 
Chi Kok Coalyard. 


The analysis of the disposal of budgetary surpluses 
raises the general question of Government reserve funds. 
Among them, the largest was the General Revenue Balance 
which on 31st March 1953 amounted to HK$197 million. On 
the newly created Revenue Equalization Fund there was the 
sum of $111 million, and on the Development Fund—$83 
million. In addition to this, the Government has various 
“special funds”, among which the largest was the Trading 
Reserve Fund (HK$30 million) and such funds as the Educa- 
tion Scholarship Fund (only $0.1 million on 31.3.1953) ete. 
Finally, among these reserves can be included various de- 
posits, amounting to HK$51 million, such as the deposit of 
HM Government, of the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Scheme, and of the Custodian of Abandoned Property. All 
these reserve and deposit funds amounted together to 
HK$475 million. They were mainly invested in_ sterling 
securities (about 3/4) and the rest in local securities (1/4). 


In the above analysis we did not include the Note and 
Coinage Security Funds amounting to over HK$40 million. 
These serve the purpose of backing the issue of HK$1 notes 
and small coins. The mechanics of money issue in Hong- 
kong requires a separate examination.(!0) Here we shall 
only note that the Government does not use the issue of 
money as an instrument of providing revenue. The total 
currency in circulation on 31st December 1953 amounted to 
HK$841 million which was nearly the same as the corres- 
ponding figure for 1952 of about HK$842 million. The 
Government issue of HK$1 notes and coins did not amount 
to more than 4.6 per cent of this total.(1) 


Some General Conclusions 


It appears from the above analysis that the economic 
role of the Government of Hongkong consists mainly in the 
provision of various economic and social services to the 
community at large. The maintenance of justice and order, 
external defence and routine administration go next, each 
forming roughly the same proportion of total expenditure 
(12-14%). This order may be regarded as reflecting the 
“scale of preferences” of Hongkong Government. In view 
of the political organisation of the Colony, it is difficult to 
say to what extent this scale reflects also the preferences 
of the Colony’s population taken as a whole. : 


As was shown, the Government is financing its activities 
mainly with the aid of tax-revenue, collected at a rela- 
tively moderate burden to the community and with the help 
of Government trading activities(12), British Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Scheme provides also an important 
source of revenue for financing various projects in the 
Colony, but this is a topic which requires a separate analysis. 
Financing by loans in Hongkong is on a very small scale 
and the use of the money-printing machine is practically un- 
known. In the post-war period the Government was able, 
sometimes unintentionally, to accumulate considerable  sur- 
pluses and thus to create substantial reserve funds. The 
disposal of these reserves is a matter of great interest. 
Public works and the extension of social services seem to 


(9) In 1958/54 further $25 million was transferred to the Revenue 
ualization Fund. The Government reported that the surplus in 


1953/54 amounted to about $41 million with the total revenue equal | 


to $397 million. 
(10) Cf. F. H. H. King: The Monetary System of Hongkong. 
(11) Cf. Hongkong Annual Report 1953, p.48. 


(12) The burden of taxation in Hongkong is estimated by me as amounting 
to 8—9 per cent of the national income. 
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provide the most natural outlet for these funds. There are 
indications that this is the general line of the future econo- 
mic policy of Hongkong Government(13), Three major pro- 
jects alone, namely Tai Lam Chung Reservoir, Kai Tak Air- 
port and Kowloon’ Hospital, can easily absorb more than 
HK$1/4 milliard from the accumulated surpluses. 


Whereas it is impossible to examine the consistency of 
the pattern of public spending in Hongkong with the unex- 
pressible scale of the community’s preferences, the question 
still remains how does it compare with the Western type of 
such a scale? This was described as comprising general 
political aims, i.e. defence, internal stability, social security 
and progress, and a group of “economic aims,” such as 
maximisation of national income, minimisation of distribu- 
tive differences, stabilisation of the rate of income growth 
and economic freedom (!4). 


This type of analysis is very difficult and often highly 
misleading. Broadly speaking, however, the following can 
be noticed: 


The defence of the Colony is secured at a compara- 
tively lower cost than in other countries. In the United 
Kingdom, for instance, the total cost of defence in 1952/58 
amounted to about 31 per cent of total expenditure(15). In- 
ternal stability due to the maintenance of law and order, 
seems to cost the Colony nearly as much as defence and is 
probably relatively much higher than in Britain where in 
1952/53 the Government spent on police and prisons not 
more than 1 per cent of the total expenditure. Of course, 


local authorities in Britain also contributed to this aim; 


even so, however, this item in Hongkong seems to cost much. 
Perhaps in future this cost will decline, especially if the 
policy of taking greater care of social security, and of gen- 
eral cultural, technical and economic progress assumes in- 
creasing importance. This is clearly a dilemma facing the 
Government of Hongkong. Radical changes in this respect 
are dangerous, and probably the policy of a gradual shift 
of the type “less police and prisons but more of schools, 
houses etc.” will eventually prevail. 


So far as the ‘economic aims” are concerned, I pointed 
out elsewhere(!6) that their achievement is mainly left to 
the functioning of the free enterprise system. The Govern- 
ment provides a “milieu” by spending considerable sums on 
economic and social services. This secures the conditions of 
economic freedom and enables the maximisation of national 
output by further individual effort. Minimisation .of dis- 
tributive differences is, however, still not expressed clearly 
in the Colony’s budget. It is necessary to remember that 
the bulk of social services are expenses on health, sanitation 
and various subventions to charitable organisations. The 
system of income re-distribution through transfers, taxes and 
subsidies, income supplements, family allowances, old-age 
pensions etc. is only in the embryonic stage. There are 


reasons to believe that this will be very difficult to achieve 


at all, particularly in view of the floating character of the 
Colony’s population. 7 


Similarly in the embryonic stage is the Government’s 


policy of the stabilisation of the rate of income growth. The 


growth of income, again, is left mainly to private decisions. 
But the disposal of future and past surpluses could gradually 
become an important instrument in the mitigation of the 
fluctuations in income resulting from the character of the 
Colony’s economic specialisation. 


(18) Cf. my article on “Public Works in Hongkong’’—Far 
Economic Review, September 23rd 1954. 


(14) Cf. my article on ‘‘Economic Systent of Hongkong’’—Far Eastern 
Economic Review, October 28th 1954. 


(15) Cf. Financial Statement (1953-54) published by H.M.S.O. London 
1963. 


Eastern 


(16) Cf. my article on the 


“Economic System of Hongkong’’—this Review, 
October 28th 1954. . 
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AMERICA’S FAR EASTERN POLICY. 


The role that foreign policy played in the recent 
American mid-term elections will be particularly hard to 
evaluate. Americans could not vote directly for a change 
in foreign policy, since, regardless of the winners, the Ad- 
ministration, under the American ‘separation of powers’ 
system, is not responsible, in the British sense, to the legis- 
lature. In practically all contests for individual House and 
Senate seats there were important local political factors, per- 
sonalities, and domestic policy problems which took first 
priority in the voters’ minds and which sufficiently explained 
the result of each election. 


But foreign policy probably played an unusually im- 
portant part in this unusual mid-term election. The Repub- 
licans won America in 1952 with an all-embracing crusade 
led by the great author of ‘Crusade in Europe’ himself. 
Evidently, some Americans feel that there has been no 
crusade; there has been no dramatic clean-up in domestic 
politics; there has been no great improvement in America’s 
position abroad. And this told with voters who were per- 
suaded temporarily to give the Republicans a try. 


President Eisenhower promised to keep two issues out 
of the mid-term elections—communism -and foreign policy. 
However unwise or unreasonable such a promise may seem, 
since both communism and foreign policy are vitally impor- 
tant issues, politicians saw to it that the promise was not 
kept. Owen Lattimore and the security risks issue were 
revived in time for the election, and a radio show cabinet 


meeting was staged to allow the Secretary of State to report 
on the Paris conference. 


A bi-partisan foreign policy does not mean that foreign 
policy is taken out of politics. It simply means that, while 
both parties pretend to support the same policy, each party 
proclaims that it is doing a better job with the accepted 
policy than can the other party. The Truman Administra- 
tion was engaged in a bi-partisan foreign policy, but the Re- 
publicans made their method of handling that policy a major 
issue, and it is in this negative way that foreign policy 
entered into the present election. For many Americans the 
Republican retord is not good enough to justify its cri- 
ticism of the Democrats, and a reason for voting Republican 
was, therefore, removed. There had been no crusade in 
foreign relations. 


Here are the foreign policy wcehienis which, in the 
opinion of one American, were of relevance in current 
elections. The Democrats had been accused of ‘losing 
China’. The fantastic conceit which underlies this accusa- 
tion is both illustrated and explained in the quiet, honest, 
and Christian account of the Marshall Mission and its after- 
math by J. Leighton Stuart (‘Fifty Years in China’). 
the violent Republican account prevailed in 1952. 


In 1954 the Republicans were faced with an impossible 
situation. They met it with bluster, retreat, and defeat. 
While American admirals were preparing the once and for 
all blows which would save the Red River delta from the 
Vietminh forces, Secretary of State Dulles found that, 
short of war, he was powerless to stop north Vietnam from 
falling to the Communists. Other Western nations saw that 
negotiation was the only way out, but Dulles had tied his 
own hands, and America at Geneva was forced to play the 
sulking role of a beaten schoolboy. This was no Eisenhower 
crusade. 


The Republican record on China relations is no better. 
Soon after his election, Eisenhower ended America’s enforce- 
ment of Formosan neutrality. The announcement’ upset 


But 


America’s Allies as well as the less informed peoples of 
Asia. Otherwise it had no immediate effect, and careful 
observers saw the announcement for what it was, a political 
stunt designed for home consumption. While citizens of 
democratic states understand only too well the importance 
of political stunts, such actions do not fit into the scenario 
of a crusade. The Republicans, however, suffered from this 
particular stunt. The National Government of China found 
itself in the embarrassing position of being allowed to do 
what it could not, and, as a compromise, began annoying 
the coast of China. The Americans had to stop it, and it 
fell to crusader Eisenhower to reverse his previous an- 
nouncement, without of course seeming to do so, on the eve 
of the mid-term elections. 


The Republicans have taken credit before the American 
people for ending the Korean War. This is partially true, 
in so far as it lay within the power of the present Ad- 
ministration to have continued the war. But the inference 
that the Democrats, who had been trying just as hard to 
end the war, were, therefore, the war party, brought foreign 
policy into party politics at its lowest point. The Chinese 
Communists ended the Korean fighting by agreeing to terms 
originally offered while Truman was America’s chief execu- 
tive. The Korean War itself is not over, nor have the 
Republicans made any progress towards a solution of the 
‘Korean problem’. In fact, the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles, has been unable to secure the cooperation of the 


South Korean government in such relatively simple matters 
as the rate of exchange. 


American foreign policy has been most_ successful 
where the logic of events has caused other countries to reach 
agreements independently of American urging. Thus 
SEATO can hardly be considered an American foreign 
policy victory, although it was a treaty of which America 
approved and in which America participated. 


The makers of American foreign policy have been faced 
with insurmountable difficulties, The Republicans had made 
the mistake of over-selling their ability to solve all out- 
standing problems. They over-sold their crusader and his 
principal foreign-policy aid. Mr. Dulles was advertised as 
a man who had spent his entire lifetime preparing for his 
job. And the voters are reacting to such over-selling. 

Although the administration of foreign policy is still 
the responsibility of the Republican Administration, the fact 
that. both houses of Congress are now Democratic will have 


some effect upon that policy. First, the composition of the 


important congressional foreign relations committees will 
change, and it is these committees which guide through 


legislation necessary for the carrying out of the Adminis- 
tration’s policy. 


In some cases the changes may strengthen the Adminis- © 


tration’s hand. For example, the new chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Cooper of Ten- 
nessee, is a supporter of the President’s trade proposals and 
lew tariff bids. Republican members of Congress were 
among the chief obstacles to realization of the President’s 
program for more liberal trade relations with the rest of 
the free world. The weakening of the extreme right wing, 
the pro-Formosa group, in Congress, will enable the Ad- 
ministration to consider in a less emotional context, the role 
of the two Chinas. This is not a prediction that any 
such reevaluation will in fact take place, but, 


(Continued on Page 632) 
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FORCED LABOUR IN CHINA 


Forced and corrective labour camps are now to be 
found in all parts of China. The deputies who came to 
Peking from one end of the land to another have not been 
ignorant about them. Outside the meeting-place of the 
National Congress they talked about this topic with others, 
because it is just the sort of thing calculated to provoke 
discussion and, after the experiences in Soviet Russia, not 
a little concern, 


The Minister of Public Security has said little in public 
about the work of his Ministry since his famous report 
two or three years ago on the “liquidation” of 15 
million counter-revolutionaries. This was taken in too 
literal a sense in the U.S. and perhaps some other places. 
The term was given its most sinister and final meaning, 
but actually most of the “delinquents’’ were not executed 
but put to “corrective labour.’ Before the Congress 
actually met Lo Jui-ching made a report to the Cabinet 


(the GAC), which also passed the “Regulations Governing 


Labour Service for Reform of the People’s Republic of 
China,” together with a series of Provisional Measures 


providing for the employment of former criminals who had 


completed their prison terms. 


Corrective labour is a measure inspired, like most other 
Communist measures in China, by the development of this 
policy under Stalin’s dictatorship. The series of illuminat- 
ing articles by the former Moscow Correspondent of the 
New York Times, who recently returned to the US. after 
some years in the Russian capital, has revealed in startling 
fashion how immense and widespread is this policy and 
practice in the Soviet Union. In China it is provided for 
in the new Constitution as it was in the Common Pro- 
gramme on which the Government functioned in its first 
five years of office. It was sanctioned by Mao Tse-tung 
some years ago in his treatise “On People’s Democratic 
Dictatorship.” Article VII of the Common Programme laid 
it down that reactionaries would be compelled to “reform 
themselves through labour to become new men.” The prin- 
ciple is repeated in Article 19 of the Draft Constitu- 
tion. 7 

But the conditions under which hosts of peasant workers 
are similarly mobilised for forced labour do not differ very 
greatly. As in the Soviet Union, the system has become 
a huge paying proposition and lies at the root of Com- 
munist stability. Trade unionists used to agitate against 
the import of goods from “cheap labour” countries. Now 
they contemplate in silence, if not with actual applause, 
the competition of State industrial enterprises whose finan- 


cial basis is assured by vast armies of free and forced 
labour! 


Minister Lo Jui-ching admitted in his report that the 
labour camps had “saved the State huge sums of money 
and created a certain amount of material wealth.’ It is 
indeed quite a business, perhaps the biggest in the land! 
The cecrrective labour service last year alone turned out 
more than 2,000 million bricks and 770 million tiles which 
were directly supplied to the State’s capital construction 
projects. The hosiery works of the labour service for 
reform in Peking alone turned out, in 1953, 714,000 dozen 
pairs of socks, which the State. sold to the public. The 
Tientsin Steel Works, manned by this forced labour, pro- 
duced in 1953 more than 1,700,000 couplers for steam 
radiators. And the work was done so much better than 
in other undertakings that the Anshan Steel works entered 
into a long-term contract with them. “Indeed,” boasted 


the Chinese imitator of the famous Soviet taskmasters Yezhov 
and Beria, ‘“‘existing farms, factories, mines and kilns have 
already laid down good foundations for the production 
enterprises of labour service for reform.” 


Many of the political convicts are so happy at their 
jobs, according to the Minister, that they “voluntarily” chose 
to remain at them. This, said the Minister, was a problem 
“which calls for explanation.” One thing may be said about 
Communist legislators. They may let the law follow its 
execution but they are very thorough when they do decide 
to lay down regulations. Article 62 of the draft Regula- 
tions has specially provided that “when a criminal is re- 
leaged on the expiry of his sentence, and voluntarily desires 
to remain in the Corps for employment, or has no home or 
vocation to return to, or can be found a place locally in a 
large and sparsely populated district, the organ enforcing 
labour service for reform shall undertake the organization 
of such people for employment.” 


Thus the man in the forced labour camp has nothing 
further to worry him—or, as some would prefer to put it, 
nothing to hope for. The State will continue to take 
care of him year after year, and at the same time “the State 
will also have its difficulties reduced in dealing with the 
unemployment problem.’”’ More, the criminal will thus be 
“prevented from returning to crime because of his inability 
to seek a living.” And the Minister goes on to smack 
his lips contentedly over this chapter. “This measure not 
only satisfies the demand of those completing their sen- 


tences to stay with the Corps, but is also completely in 


accord with the interests of the State and the people.” 
Clearly the forced labourers have become under Socialism 
a privileged class! 

But the Communist officials are not without their pre- 
judices in such matters. The boys who stay behind when 
they are free to go cannot possibly be treated like the new 
boys who have their sentences still to serve. Therefore 
the old lags who stay on “for production are treated a little 
better and are even paid a little for their labour, just like 
the rest of the forced but non-criminal labour. What is 


more, those with families who are in a position to join 


them in labour production together are permitted to build 
their homes at the production site and given the necessary 
facilities and assistance to do this. 


Actually some do manage to better themselves during 
the “period of reform through labour’ and, like national 
servicemen in the British Army, learn to be tradesmen or 
craftsmen and to qualify as technicians. Men set to work 
on the farms or factories learn to be tractor drivers, chauf- 
feurs, and skilled workers in agriculture, water conservancy, 
medical services, electrical works, carpentry and tile making. | 
Others are taught handicrafts, strawbraid making, and how 
to keep poultry and livestock. The more valuable they are 
the more they are “pressed” to stay, no doubt. But there 
is no doubt that the Ministry of Public Security does all 
it can to make them useful in some way or other to the 
State, since unskilled labour exists in abundance and the 
real problem is to create labour able to handle the technical 
devices of modern existence. 


But to those who rather object to the principle in- 
volved in Article 62, with its implied violation of the spirit 
of individual freedom, the Minister retorted that it is 
“completely necessary.” The experiences on the Ching Ho 
State Farm in Peking had proved this, as had those of 
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mental nourishment! This presumably does not apply to 
the unfortunates who were put to work in the wild moun- 


other units of organs enforcing labour service for reform. 
And so, for the concrete and thorough implementation of 
the provisions of this Article, the Ministry also drafted the 
“Provisional Measures for Dealing with the Release of 
Criminals Undergoing Labour Service for Reform, on the 
expiry of their Sentences, and for placing Them in Employ- 
ment.” 


roads and railways and driving tunnels through the rock, 
which will perhaps yield in the years to come tales that 
will rival the grim stories of the building of the Great 
Wall in the similarly harsh period of the First Empire. 

Party committees and people’s government officials at 
all levels are told by the People’s Daily, in an editorial on 
the topic, that they must bring the masses and the minor 
Officials to realise the “important political significance” of 
the promulgation of these Regulations, and see to it that 
they are properly carried out. The cadres and the masses, 
it says, must also be made to realise that there is “a dif- 
ference in principle and nature’’ between the organization 
of criminals under custody for participation in labour pro- 
duction and the participation of the general masses of 
the people. “In our State, the people are the masters, and 
they enjoy full democratie rights. Their participation in 
the production and construction of the State is motivated 
by their love for labour and for the country, and such 
labour is self-conscious and voluntary, and compensatory.” 
But criminals generally, whether involved as_ counter- 
revolutionaries or in crime, are on a different basis—though 
many who see them working side by side on construction 
projects would hardly know the difference! 

The soft-hearted are warned not to ignore the punish- 
ment aspect of labour service. Rigid control must be exer- 
cised and with it must also go definite political and ideo- 
logical indoctrination. “Only with the close co-ordination 
of punishment and control,” says the People’s Daily, ‘‘com- 
pulsory labour production, and the enforcement of political 
and ideological education, may the work of reform through 
labour be smoothly developed and the expected results 
achieved.” Labour service for reform must serve the needs 
of national construction, including it in the local production 
plans. 

The sinister aspect of this policy is that in the end 
the moral ends it is supposed to serve become completely 
submerged beneath the economic motives which, all through 
the ages, have seized upon slave labour as the cheapest 
means of creating wealth. Thus does proletarian Marxism 
turn in upon itself, and make all its professions in behalf 
cf the working class appear outrageous humbug. 


The Minister revealed in. his report that assistance 
was received in preparing the draft regulations from Sovial 
legal experts, and “many discussions were held and revisions 
made.” Of course he stressed the moral rather than the 
profit basis in dealing with the subject, referring to the 
secret police and security organs enforcing labour service 
as “hospitals for ideological reform, schools for technical 
training.’ He did not find it amiss to quote friendly souls 
who are said to have contrasted the prisons of the old 
society, who put good people in custody, with the people’s 
security system which put bad people into prison but turned 
them into good people, and even the gratitude of parents 
who confessed that though they could not control their 
own children properly, Minister Lo’s minions managed to 
do it for them!! 


Even foreign friends from capitalist countries—after 
visiting the special show-places like the big gaol in Peking 
and the State farm nearby—had agreed on this as “the 
most correct and most humane policy in treating criminals.” 
The Minister made it clear that labour service was not 
limited to farm work or big State conservancy projects, 
but comprised practically all forms of State enterprise, 
including mining and industry, the building of railways, the 
felling of timber in the remote forests and in the con- 
struction of buildings for the State. Even intellectuals 
like obstinate professors who rejected the Communist doc- 
trines or were otherwise disobedient, but were too old or 
decrepit for outdoor labour, were put to work in the prisons. 
There was special provision for juvenile criminals also in 
some areas, though institutes for them were badly needed 
in the provinces and municipalities. 


However, since the punishment and reform of the 
criminals is carried out on a compulsory basis, it was “‘neces- 
sary to exercise revolutionary vigilance to a high degree 
in_the rigid control of the criminals, but care is taken 
of their health and even of their needs of physical and 
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CIVIL SERVANTS IN SINGAPORE 


Singapore Government servants want the local Civil 
Service modelled entirely on the lines of the British Civil 
Service. And they want the same amount of freedom to 
indulge in politics as their British counterparts. This was 
stated by a spokesman for the staff side of the Government 
Services Joint (Whitiey) Council, where the issue is now 
being thrashed out. The spokesman said that, under the 
Colonial Regulations, Singapore Government’ servants were 
not even allowed to be passive members of a political party. 
The total ban reacned right down to the daily-rated workers, 
and was “harsher treatment” than the British Civil Service 
received. Even the concession to daily workers and Division 
IV personnel was less generous than conditions in ithe 


British Civil Service. . The present division under this con- © 


cession put political freedom on the basis of pay, whereas 
the correct criterion was the nature of the employee’s work. 
If a Civil Servant was concerned with the formulation and 
execution of policy, it was argued, he should be totally re- 
stricted from politics. But if his work was manipulative or 
such that the public did not identify him with the Govern- 
ment he should be given complete freedom to indulge in 
politics. An important group within such a list would be 
the teachers, said the spokesman, who added that the staff 
side of the Whitley Council intends to draw up a complete 
list of the classes of civil servant not connected with policy 
formulation or execution. They were determined to press 
for political freedom for teachers. All teachers in Britain 
are allowed to stand for election. ; 

Thousands of civil servants in the Federation Govern- 
ment are affected by the official warning that they must 
stay out of politics. Members of Government who hold 
political offices are unaffected by the new regulations. The 


Government statement explained that hitherto circumstances 


in the Federation made it possible to allow a much greater 
degree of latitude to Government officers to engage in poli- 
tics than is normal in democratic countries. 
proach of elections made it undesirable for this to continue. 
“The spectacle, for example, of a Government officer hold- 
ing a responsible position taking an active part in an 
electioneering campaign would be likely seriously to impair 
public confidence in the impartiality of the Government ser- 
vice.’ It was added that the new regulations, effective as 
from October 1, are largely based on the report of the 
Masterman Committee which examined the same problem in 
Britain a few years ago. Government officers below the 
dividing line (Division IV and below) are unrestricted in 
politics, so long as their political work is not done on duty 
or in Government offices. 

Since then the Clerical Services Union leaders have 
suggested that the age limit for retirement should be re- 
moved, and men of 45 should be allowed to resign on full 
pension in order to pursue a political career. It would be a 
curious situation if a man who felt he had been passed 
over without justification by the head of his department 


suddenly became the Minister of that department! 


The Singapore City Council is also examining the 
question of the extent to which its employees may take part 
in the public activities of political parties. The acting City 
President said that they could be ordinary members of such 
parties, but a public servant should maintain complete re- 
serve in political matters. At election time, they were ad- 
vised, they should not take part in any political organiza- 
tion, although they were urged to use their vote. | 

The Progressive Party issued a statement on its at- 
titude towards the educational problem. It advocates six 


But the 


years of free primary bilingual education, or its equivalent, 
for every Singapore child in every Singapore school, from 
the age of six up to Standard V. Thereafter there should 
be either secondary school education or a further two years 
of free trade and-junior technical education. The Party 
will also advocate full grants-in-aid for all Singapore 
schools, and adequate facilities for sport and other extra- 
curricular activities. It also advocated the admission of the 
new Nanyang university into a family of Malayan univer- 
sities through the setting up of an inter-university council. 

In the Federation a committee which investigated the 
Malayanization of the Federal Government Service has 
issued its report. It quotes the spokesman of the Medical 
Services as saying that the European officer is “on his way 
out,” and a deliberate policy had been followed to concen- 
trate on training the local officer, and to recruit only special- 
ists and health officers on contract. It was still necessary 
to recruit expatriate officers as health officers because of “a 
general antipathy among local officers against qualifying in 
public health.” The Committee said it was told that the 
reasons why local officers prefer medical and surgical work 
to health work are that they will be better equipped for 
private practice on retirement and earn fees which do not 
come to health officers. The committee added that the niost 
senior appointments in the Medical Department were vn- 
likely to be filled by local officers unless they could be per- 
suaded to take up public health work. The committee noted 
that out of an establishment of 419 doctors and dentists, 
194 posts were filled by Asians and 97 were vacant. 

The Education Department, on the other hand, tcld the 
Committee that Asian officers are reluctant to say “no” when 
it is necessary to do so, and are therefore generally not so 
suitable as European officers for appointment to administra- 
tive posts. The head of the Department said the inspecting 
staff had not been increased and no school had been fully 
inspected since the war. If education was taken over by 
the local authorities, the administrative side might become a 
separate service to obviate the need of employing trained 


. teachers as is done now. An executive class of officer would 


enable the senior inspectors of schools to get out more. 


The Committee condemned the lowering of standards in 
the Administrative Service in order to get recruits. There 
was a discussion in committee over the advisability of 
throwing open the M.A.S. to all communities on the basis 
of four Malays to one non-Malay. The Committee finally 
considered it would be preferable to establish a parallel 
service for non-Malay Asians rather than throw open the 
M.A.S. on a quota basis. The ranks of the M.A.S. had also 
been depleted by promotions to the Malayan Civil Service, 
with the result that in 1952 there were more than 70 
vacancies out of an establishment of just over 100. The 
quota of one non-Malay to every four Malays had not been 
filled in the Civil Service because suitable non-Malay candi- 
dates had not come forward. 


The Deputy Director of Education took a dim view of 
the Committee’s suggestion that teachers be recruited from | 
overseas to make up for the shortage. There is a shortage 
of science and maths. teachers all over the world, he said, 
including England itself, where 81 schools closed _ their 
laboratories because 600 teachers left their jobs to work 
in industry. Very few science graduates of the University 
of Malaya took up jobs in the Education Department. 


A member of the staff section of the Singapore Gov- 
ernment Services Joint Council, Mr. J. K. M. Byrne, sharply 
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EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


JUTE RESOURCES AND PRODUCTION 


By R. B. 


Few industries have shown such world-wide fluctuations 
and diverse trends in the post-war years as the jute indus- 
try. Now, for the first time since the end of the war, 
conditions are returning to some degree of stability, though 
vastly different from those existing before 1939. It is in- 
evitable that any discussion of jute resources and production 
must centre mainly on the jute growing area of Pakistan 
and the jute manufacturing industry of India. But one of 
the most important facts which have emerged from the 
various fluctuations in the jute trade since the end of the 
war is that India has lost its former virtual monopoly of 
the industry. This has been due to a number of reasons, 
not least of which is the rapid growth of the European jute 
industry. Calcutta is still the world’s largest jute goods 
producing centre but it now has to face considerable com- 
petition from re-equipped and modernised European indus- 
tries that in many cases did not exist before the war. Not 
only are these industries producing an increasing proportion 
of their home requirements, assisted by price controls on 
imports, but are also making every effort to compete with 
India in the export markets. 


In addition to this, India faces competition from another 
source—Pakistan. There are now 1,500 looms in Pakistan, 
producing about 4,500 tons of fabrics a month and satisfy- 
ing 58 percent of the country’s home requirements. De- 
spite the fact that Pakistan is still suffering from the effects 
of a financial crisis brought about last year by a fall in 
raw jute prices, the Government has continued to implement 
its policy of industrialisation. The erection of new build- 
ings and installation of up-to-date machinery in jute mills 
has not been curtailed, and by the end of 1955, 6,000 looms 
are scheduled to be working. The importance of Pakistan 


criticised the report as being based “entirely on wrong and 
unsound conclusions.”’ The chief spokesman for the local 
officials commented that the Committee, 
against a too rapid Malayanization, appeared to have a 
vested interest in jobs. The Singapore Government, he 
added, far from opposing rapid Malayanization, had adopted 
a ten-year programme after a similar enquiry designed to 
achieve it as soon as possible. He was referring to the passage 
in the report (drafted by a committee of nine Asian and six 
European officials) which said that vacancies should not be 
created merely to hasten Malayanization. The Committee 
said there was a danger that through over-anxiety to fill 
all possible vacancies now with Malayans, there would be 
no places left for better candidates later. It also referred 
to the disappointing number of Asians in the service qualified 
for promotion. Appointments and promotions in the Singa- 
pore Public Service are controlled by the independent Public 


Services Commission, which is detached from Government 
officers. 


In Singapore the President of the Graduate Teachers’ 
Association also sharply assailed the assertion that Asian 
educational officers in the Federation were less suitable than 
Europeans for top administrative posts. He described the 
finding as “arbitrary and arrogant and an affront to ail 
Asians in the Federation Government Service.’ Many 
others, headmasters as well as teachers, also assailed the 


statement but one of them did imply that special training 


was essential and urged that Asians should understudy the 
European administrators. 


in warning 


Cooper 


as a competitor in world markets will undoubtedly increase © 
And this competition will be mainly directed at markets © 


formerly dominated by India. 


The jute industry is of vital importance to India. As 
a revenue earner, the Calcutta mills occupy an almost unique 


export duties on raw and manufactured goods alone in 
1958-54 amounted to £11,000,000. India today has about 
72,000 looms producing jute goods. the majority of them 
situated in a hundred odd mills on the banks of the Hooghly. 


Nearly 69,000 of these looms are within the membership of 


the Indian Jute Mills Association, which provides employ- 
ment for over 250,000 workers, a considerable proportion 
of the one percent of the total population that is engaged 
in factory labour. 

One of the main causes of post-war instability in the 
jute industry was the geographical division of Bengal in 
1947, whereby the whole of the jute manufacturing capacity 
was located in India and virtually the whole jute-growing 
area located in Pakistan. Numerous difficulties arose over 
the question of raw fibre supply, and these had hardly been 
overcome when, in 1949, came the devaluation of sterling, 
and Pakistan’s refusal to conform to majority opinion. 
Calcutta was at once confronted with inflated prices. 

The possession of a major proportion of the only big 
jute-growing area in the world was of great importance to 
Pakistan. For Bengal is one of the few places in the world 


~where jute can be grown, requiring as it does a warm climate 


with high humidity, abundant supplies of running and stag- 
nant water, and ample labour for planting, tending and har- 
vesting. Attempts have been made for many years to grow 
jute elsewhere but none have been successful. These abun- 
dant supplies of raw jute however brought problems of their 
own, and last year Pakistan suffered heavily from over- 
production. At the beginning of the 1952-53 season, the 
estimated yield for Pakistani and Indian crops was put at 
13.2 million bales. 
nine or ten million bales, and this anticipated surplus led 
to the complete collapse of the price structure. Stringent 
measures have been adopted to prevent a similar occurrence 
during the present season, and the Government of Pakistan 
limited the jute-growing acreage to about half of that for 
the previous year. The total available supply of jute in 
Pakistan in 1953-54, together with supplies carried over from 
last year, will be about 5.3 million bales. With a yield of 
3.5 million bales expected from India’s crops, the total 
world supply can be estimated at 8.8 million bales, against 
a world demand of ten million bales. 


A major development in the jute industry was brought 
about earlier this year by the decision by the _ British 
Government to free raw jute, but at the same _ time 


continue control over imported jute goods. The U.K. jute | 


manufacturing industry has naturally welcomed this decision 
to safeguard the British industry although the control is 
admittedly only an interim expedient until another method 
can be worked out. 

These are some of the trends which have led to so many 
fluctuations in the jute industry during the past ten years. 
It is still impossible to give any accurate assessment of 
future developments but with the gradual achievement of 
that delicate balance between raw production and manufac- 
turing, conditions are rapidly becoming more stable. 


‘position in the Indian economy, and the sum derived from © 


The world demand for raw jute was only | 
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JAPAN’S POPULATION PROBLEM 


Faced with a growing population which has doubled 
itself in the past half-century, Japan must find the means 
to feed the mouths increasing at the rate of more than 
one million a year. The population problem underlies all 
vital issues which confront Japan today. The situation is 
serious ; without understanding the problem of population, 
it is impossible to solve any of the many issues—economic, 
social or political. 


Japan’s population is estimated at 88,000,000 as of 
July 1, 1954, or double that of 1900. The density per 
square mile is 617 persons (per square kilometer: 238 
persons). The population recorded a sharp increase of 
16,000,000 during the eight and a half years since November, 
1945. This boost of population, coming in the midst of 
a war-destroyed economy, caused difficulties for rehabilita- 
tion and necessitated the lowering of the standard of living. 
The rate of birth during the postwar baby-boom was 33-34 
per 1,000 population, exceeding the prewar level of 31. 
This figure dropped after 1950 and was 21 in 1953. The 
latest decrease was the result of birth control practiced 
because of the pressure of livelihood—the popularization 
of contraception and induced abortions. 22 per cent of 
the married couples with wives aged below 50 were using 
contraceptives. The cases of induced abortion under the 
Eugenic Protection Law numbered 250,000 in 1949, the 
year the law was enforced. They subsequently increased to 
total 1,070,000 in 1953 or 57 per cent of the births during 
the year. 

The death rate following the end of the war decreased 
from the prewar level due to the improvement in public 
hygiene and the advancement of medical science. These 
served to offset the pressure of livelihood. In 1947, the 
death rate was 15 per 1,000 of the population or lower 
than the prewar average of 17. Then it showed a drop 
to only nine in 1953. 


The natural increase of population during postwar 
amounted to 1,750,000 annually. This figure was accen- 


tuated by the decreased rate of death. A lowered rate of — 


birth brought the population increase down to 1,090,000 
in 19583. 
of the advanced Western countries. Assuming that births 
and deaths will maintain their present rates, the popula- 


tion in Japan will exceed 100,000,000 in 20 years and will 


rise to a maximum of 108,500,000 by 1990. 


Since a lowering of the rate of birth is presupposed, 
the percentage of population of productive age and of old 
age will increase in contrast to the dwindling percentage 
of the juvenile population. The productive age population 
will increase by 1,000,000 on an average annually in the 
coming 10 years. To provide employment opportunities to 
this increased population and to improve their standard of 
living will pose a serious question. The population of pro- 
ductive age signifies the population already born and thus 
certain to increase in the future. 60 per cent of this 
increase will take place in farming communities. Agricul- 


JAPANESE 


What are called sundries of daily use in Japan are of 


numerous kinds, comprising kitchen utensils, tableware, 
stationeries such as pencils and fountain pens, personal 
ornaments, and handicraft products like artificial pearls. 


The sundries industry therefore consists of a great variety 
of enterprises which have developed independently of one 
another and which have special characters of their own. 


Recent vital statistics in Japan are close to those . 


ture no longer has room to accommodate the increased 
population. It becomes necessary to develop the manufac- 
turing industry. Foreign trade must be promoted and 
domestic resources be utilized. 


The jobless numbered 650,000 as of March, 1954. 

The key to the solution lies in developing the capacity 
to sustain the increased population. The pressure of over- 
population will thwart the accumulation of capital and the 


rationalization of industries. The increase of the potentially 
jobless will precipitate social unrest. 


The consumption level in postwar Japan has barely come 
up to the prewar level. This is true despite the spectacular 
recovery in Japan’s productive capacity, especially in the 
manufacturing and mining industries, because of the slump 
in foreign trade and the increase of population. In order 
to liquidate the economic contradictions intrinsic to present- 
day Japan and, in particular, to balance its international 
accounts as well as to improve the standard of living, two 
things must be done. First, a concrete and co-ordinated 
population policy designed to control the increase of popula- 
tion and second, the capacity to sustain the living popula- 
tion. 


Principal Economic Indices 


(1934-36: 100) 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
116 118 120 122 124 126 
Manufacturing & mining production 58 72 
Agricultural, forestry & fishery 
91 97 100 — — 
(Agricultural production)  .......... _- — 101 100 £107 98 


Export (quantity) 
Import (quantity) 


Real national income per capita .... a a 86 93 97 106 
Consumption level in livelihood as 15 78 82 86 96 109 
Vital Statistics 

Rate of 

Rate of Rate of natural 

Population (Unit: birth death increase 

Year one million) - % % % 
71.4 29.4 16.5 12.9 
80.0 33.5 11.9 21.6 
81.8 33.0 11.6 21.4 
83.2 28.1 10.9 
84.6 25.5 56:46. 15.5 
85.9 23.3 8.9 14.4 
87.0 21.4 8.8 33.7 
Estimated Future Population 
Total Percentage 

population by ages 60 & 

Year (Unit: one million) 0-14 15-59 upwards 
106.5 21 67 12 
107.0 17 64 19 


SUNDRIES INDUSTRY 


The materials which these enterprises use and their produc- 
tion methods are different as their products differ. 


Sundries of Daily Use: (a) Metal Products:— Pots 
and kettles, pans, small kettles, boiled rice steamers, 
luncheon-boxes, buckets, ice-boxes, crowns, Western table- 


ware, cutlery and carpenter tools, vacuum bottles, enamelled 
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ironware and needles. (b) Wooden and Bamboo Pro- 
ducts:— Furniture and wood-work, fishing-tackle and bam- 
boo-ware. (c) School Articles:— Slide rules, fountain 
pens, nibs, pencils, painting materials, crayons, musical in- 
struments, records, athletic articles, bags, pouches, umbrellas, 
toys, and celluloid products. (d) Handicraft Products:— 
Smoking articles, hair-dressing articles, brushes, trinkets, 
artificial pearls, artificial flowers, and chinaware. 


Among the various branches of the Japanese sundries 
industry, there are some which are proud of their history 
such as bamboo-ware. Most branches of the modern sun- 
dries industry made a start about 1900 and rapidly increas- 
ed their production around World War I when their founda- 
tions as export industries were established. Not 
branches of the industry still depend mainly upon handi- 
craft and are not fit for quantity production under the 
modern manufactory system. Home-use gadgets, playthings 
and objects of taste form the main part of their products 
and their market is limited to domestic demand. Fluctua- 
tion in the demand is violent. For these reasons the sun- 
dries industry is virtually controlled by the medium and 
small-sized enterprises. Until the Second World War the 
industry had supplied cheap goods not only to the home 
market but to countries all over the world. In all this 
medium and small enterprises commanded a large corps of 
hard-working deft-fingered artisans who played a most 1m- 
portant role. The pre-war sundries industry represented 
approximately 15 per cent of the total exports of Japan. 


The Japanese sundries industry which was dealt a 
ruinous blow in the war by industrial restrictions and war 
damages recovered ahead of other industries, owing to the 
rising demand for consumer goods at home during the years 
following the end of the war. The peculiarity of the indus- 
try which is composed chiefly of minor enterprises. also 
helped its rehabilitation. Nevertheless, the sundries indus- 
try was no longer in a position to profit by cheap labor as 
it had in pre-war years, because of the development of the 
labor movement, the enactment of the Basic Labor Law, and 
other labor legislation, and the extension and strengthening 
of administrative measures, regarding the protection of 
Jabor. Meanwhile the dizzy inflationary spiral was halted. 
Under these circumstances the industry exercised its efforts 
to .check the rise in the prime cost through the enlarge- 
ment and_ strengthening - of cooperative organization, 
modernization of equipment, and increased productivity of 
labor based on rationalization of operation. Ait the same 
time the industry endeavored to extend the overseas market 
for its goods with the result that its output at present far 
exceeds the pre-war production. 


a few > 
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Exports 


1953. 
over 1952’s $1,272,890,000. 


cent.) over $134,360,000 in 1952. 


Japanese miscellaneous goods are (1) of good quality, (2) 
cheap in price, (3) original, and (4) suitable for skilful 
Japanese craftsmen. 

“Recent Export of Miscellaneous Goods 


(Unit: $1,000) 


1952 1953 

Carbon, Graphite products .............. 2,011 694 
21 24 
bes 1,341 1,864 
Celluloid & plastic products. ............ 3,475 1,697 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


A Year of Deflation: It was on October 1 last year 
that the Bank of Japan took. to tightening of money by 
declaring the need of a turn to deflation, in order to pre- 
vent further deterioration of the balance of payment posi- 
tion through lowering of price level and promotion of ex- 
ports on one hand, and restriction of imports on the other 
hand. The Government, too, proclaimed the necessity of 
10% reduction in prices. A series of stringent money mea- 
sures, including application of higher rates on loans from 
the Bank of Japan and abolition of systems favoring import 
financing, was put into force in succession. Government in- 
vestments in or financing of industries, were drastically cut 
down in the meantime to keep the fiscal 1954 budget within 
the limit of Y1,000,000 million. These actions apparently 
proved effective. Industrial production dropped by 10% in 
August this year as compared with the peak in last March, 
and fell below the level of last year’s average. The whole- 
sale price index also declined by nearly 10% in six months 


to the lowest since the Korean truce. The currency circula- 
tion showed a marked contraction with the note issue of 
the Bank of Japan shrinking to below Y480,000 million 
mark in September. An improvement in balance of pay- 
ments may be seen in the excess foreign exchange receipts 
over payments since June, mainly because of an increase in 
exports lately and notable falling off in imports. 
other side of the picture, there was a conspicuous increase 
in the number of dishonored bills; business firms were forced 
to reduce or close by hundreds each month; and as a con- 
sequence increased unemployment. More recently, however, 
there are not without signs that the progress of deflation 
has reached the bottom, as evidenced in easier money and 
a lull in business. Something more should be done for re- 
duction of cost of production to accomplish the objective 
of lowering prices; at the same time, over-all economic 
policies to offset the evils and hardships caused by the de- 
flationary pressure must be carried out. 


Japan’s total exports amounted to $1,274,840,000 in 

This figure shows an increase of only $2 million — 
As far as miscellaneous goods © 
for export are concerned, however, Japan earned $156,970,- © 
000 in 1958 which is an increase of $22,610,000 (16 per © 
The increasing tendency 
of export of Japanese miscellaneous goods has not stopped © 
in 1954 with $11,240,000 in January, $13,770,000 in February © 
and $14,260,000 in March. This is due to the fact that © 
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Retrenchment of Public Finance: The Bank of Japan 
recently requested the Government to strictly maintain its 
announced retrenchment policy with a view to attain the 
objective of deflation. The Bank, in order to neutralize 
the effect of anticipated large excess disbursement of Gov- 
ernment money amounting to Y210,000 million_in the Octo- 
ber to December quarter, has taken steps to further tighten 
money, such as lowering of adjustment rate in the applica- 
tion of higher graduated rates on its advances to banks, 
while at the same time selling securities on hand to absorb 
surplus funds held by the Central Cooperative Bank of Agri- 
culture and Forestry. But, there is a limit in measures that 
may be taken in the field of money and banking. The Bank 
feels monetary measures alone cannot attain the objective 
of the deflationary policy, while funds continue to flow in 
to the market through fiscal operations. The success of the 
policy will mainly depend on the trend of Government 
financing hereafter, the Bank believes. 


Liberalization of Trade: The Foreign Office is contem- 
plating formulation of a new trade policy in order to meet 
the world’s trend toward liberalization of trade, as seen in 
the move for convertibility of the pound sterling and the 
impending formal admission of Japan to GATT. The new 
trade policy has in view (1) effecting an over-all balance 
in international accounts, instead of trying to maintain 
balanced trade bilaterally with separate countries under the 
fixed export and import program as at present; (2) abolish- 


ing at the earliest possible date such anachronistic trade 


systems as the link and export bounty systems; (3) opening 
new markets for Japanese goods in Middle and Near East 
as well as in Latin America. 


September Exports: According to the Ministry of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry, export validation in Septem- 
ber totaled $137,768,000, the highest of the year next to 
July. It was 138.5% larger than August and 29% more than 
the same month last year. Exports to the dollar area con- 
tinued good led by exports to the United States which re- 
corded the highest since the beginning of the year. Exports 


- benefit to those countries. 
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to the sterling area also rose to 80% above the level of the 
same period last year, with notable increases in Britain and 
India owing to a relaxation of import restrictions in those 
countries as a result of Anglo-Japanese trade agreement. 
Then there was some improvement in trade with the open 
account area, which had been rather inactive since June. 
Thus, the total amount of export validation during the 
first half of fiscal 1954 reached $787,996,000, which is an 
increase of 29.9% over the corresponding period last year. 


Colombo Plan: Japan’s recent admission to the Colombo 
Plan ‘was favorably received among business circles here in 
that it will in the long run conduce to economic cooperation 


with Southeast Asian countries, even though any concrete 


immediate advantages can hardly be expected. Capital aid 
Japan may not be able to afford, of course, but she is quite 
in a position to extend technical assistance to her Asian 
neighbors. Indeed, Japanese knowhow in rice growing, 
fisheries, mining and manufacturing can be applied with 
And this, in turn, will work to 
mitigate anti-Japanese feelings still existent and lead to 
closer friendly relations and economic cooperation between 
them and Japan in the future. Moreover, as. Japan will 
come to get first-hand information on their development 
programs and economic situation, instead of only through the 
U.S. and ECAFE as heretofore, she can go ahead with her 
trade independently and positively along with their pro- 
grams. 


Second Forecast of 1954-Rice Crop: According to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, the rice crop condi- 
tion indices as of September 15 averaged throughout the 
country at 98 for paddy rice and 83 for dry-land rice. On 
this basis the total harvest for this year is now estimated 
at 64,630 thousand koku (63,180 thousand koku for paddy 
rice and 1,450 thousand koku for the other), i.e. about 1,550 
thousand koku below the normal yield for this year, but 


‘still an increase of 800 thousand koku over the first esti- 


mate as of August 15. 


CONSUMER GOODS IN CHINA 


In his lengthy survey of State Supply and State Market- 
ing of Commodities, Vice-Premier Chen Yun gave many 
alibis and explanations in regard to the shortage of con- 
sumer goods. He admitted that in the first half of 1953 
the grain supply was “in a state of tension” in areas where 
the wheat crop had been hit by cold; and that during the 
second half of 1953, edible oils and meats fell short of de- 
mand in many localities, and buyers had to queue up in many 
towns. It was to cope with this situation, he declared, that 


the Government resorted to planned purchase and planned 


supply of grain in November 1953 and of cooking oils later. 
As from September 15, 1954, the Government enforced the 
planned purchase of cotton and of the purchase and supply 
of cotton cloth. These measures, he said, were very neces- 
sary, for only by adopting them could supply be guaranteed 
to meet growing needs, speculative activities be curbed, the 
stability of market prices ensured, and the first five-year- 
plan be carried out smoothly. 

He made quite a challenging explanation of the short- 
ages of grain, vegetable oils, meat and cloth. He denied 
that production of these had fallen and insisted it had gone 
up and in the case of grain, meat, cotton and cotton cloth 
had topped the pre-war peak level. “Whereas the average 


annual output of grain during the five years preceding the 


anti-Japanese war was 280,000 million catties and the 1936 
output was 300,000 million catties, grain output reached 
330,000 million catties during 1953. Cotton production was 
16 m. piculs during 1936 (the peak level) and reached 2314 
m. piculs in 1952, while cotton yarn was over 4 m. bales in 
1953 compared with 2.4 m. bales in 1933. Hogs raised in 
1953 totalled 93 m. head as against 63 m. in 19386. The 
only exception was oil-bearing materials, which had not 
reached the pre-war peak. 

Was the shortage, then, due to excessive export? 
the volume of export in excess of the pre-war level? 
Yun admitted they had exported commodities which were 
short and said: “We considered this entirely necessary. Our 
country is an economically backward country and has been 
subjected to all sorts of exploitation and oppression by 
imperialism in the past century. After the people have 


Was 
Chen 


taken the State power in their own hands, we take it upon 


ourselves as Our important mission to change the backward 
state of our economy. That is to say, we must import ma- 
chines and equipment in large quantities to build our in- 
dustrial bases in order to transform our country into a 
highly industrialized country in a certain number of 
years. To import machines and equipment, we must 
export commodities in exchange. Our country is_ still 
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an agricultural country and the main commodities 
that can be exported are farm’ products. If domes- 
tic consumption is not cut so as to make available farm 
po ‘or export, then we shall have main export com- 
modities; in other words, we shall be unable to import ma- 
chines and equipment for industrial construction. There- 
fore, all people of our country should consciously save all 
commodities for consumption that could be saved in order 
to export them. 


‘In order to ensure supplies to meet the needs of the 
people, the State only permits export of a certain quantity 
of grain, oil-bearing materials, and meat. As to other farm 
products, they should be exported as far as possible in the 
first place and should only be supplied to meet domestic 
requirements after a surplus has been left. To cut con- 
sumption is of course an uncomfortable thing, but we must 
make a choice between two things: either to cut temporarily 
consumption that can be cut in order to complete the in- 
dustrialization of the country, thereby to build a foundation 
on which the country can further develop agriculture and 
light industry and thus enable us to increase output of con- 
sumer goods rapidly in the future; or to consume all things 
within the country, thereby making it impossible to build 
our country and keeping our economy permanently in a 
backward state. The whole nation should naturally choose 
the former—not the latter. We consider that we can only 
adopt the measure of cutting domestic consumption and 
supplying export requirements in the first place not only 
at present but in the next decade and more; and that only 
when the industrial foundation has been built and the import 
of industrial equipment can be reduced, can a change take 
place in this state of affairs.” 


Having thus laid down the law in the firmest of 
language, Chen Yun went on to declare that while they 
had exported certain quantities of grain and_. oil-bearing 
materials, the volume of export “is not far in excess or is 
even less than the volume of pre-war export.” The export 
of grain averaged 3,100 m. cacties each year during the 
four years between 1950 and 19538. The total figures of 
grain export of the pre-war period were difficult to obtain, 
because no exact data was available covering grain exports 
from the North-east region following the Mukden Incident 
(and the occupation of the whole territory by the Japanese). 
According to Customs statistics, during the four years be- 
tween 1927 and 1930 rice and wheat were imported and 
soyabeans and miscellaneous grain exported. Calculated 
on the basis of net exports after deducting imports, then 
the average annual export would be 2,300 m. catties. The 
volume of annual export following 1949 was 800 m. catties 
more than the volume of export of that period. But this, 
he said, was not a big figure, considering the gross output 
of grain. 


Export of oil averaged 246,000 tons each year during 
the four years between 1927 and 19380. 
years after liberation, export of oil averaged 236,000 tons 
per year, which was even 10,000 tons less than the average 
export between 1927 and 1930, | 

Export of pork was slightly more than in the pre-war 
period but the quantity of pork exported accounted for only 
6% of the increase of production since liberation and ac- 
counted for a little more than 2% of the gross output of 
hogs. Since liberation, grain, 
meat have been exported each year in generally equivalent 
quantities. Market supply and demand were steady between 
1950 and 1952 inclusive and shortages appeared only during 
1958. Therefore, he argued, the shortage of these com- 
modities cannot be attributed to export. 


Shortage of certain consumer goods, he contended, is 
basically due (not to the great increase of population), but 


to the fact that the rate of growth of people’s purchasing > 


During the four 


oil-bearing materials and 
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power increasingly tops the rate of the growth of production 
of these consumer goods. The people’s purchasing power 
had increased with still greater rapidity than the output of 
these consumer goods. The. fact that the peasants’ purchas- 
ing power had been raised was very obvious, he contended. 
Peasants eat more food now and they do not have to sell 
their surplus in a great hurry. The basic reason for grain 
shortage in 19538 was that demand in industrial and mining 
areas and industrial crop areas increased with rapidity but 
the peasants were not in a hurry to sell their surplus grain. 


The fact that the purchasing power of the urban people 
had been raised was, he said, also obvious. Prices had been 
stable in recent years and wages had been considerably 
raised over the initial period of liberation. Most important 
of all, since 1953 the State commenced large-scale economic 
construction and cultural construction and employment had 
considerably increased. In this way, the total amount of 
social wages and earnings of urban people were considerably 
increased. 


“It is precisely due to increase of the earnings of urban 
and rural people that shortage is felt of grain, oil-bearing 
materials, meat and cloth, output of which has increased. We 
therefore consider some views to be entirely erroneous. 
They (his critics) say that the fact that under the Kuomin- 
tang regime these consumer goods were not rationed before 
the period of anti-Japanese war and yet they have to be 
rationed now show that things are not as good as in the 
past. On the contrary, output of the above consumer goods 
has increased over the pre-war period but the people’s pur- 
chasing power has increased with greater rapidity. 

“That rationing was not called for under the Kuomin- 
tang regime when output was lower than now was due to 
nothing but the fact that at that time only warlords, bureau- 


cratic officials, landlords and capitalists had money, while 
the living level of hundreds of millions of labouring people - 


was far below the present level. At that time only a small 
number of people had enough to eat and wear, but now a 


hundred million of emancipated labouring people have food 


and clothing. If each person wears one more suit of cloth- 
ing, 30 to 40 m. bolts of cloth more would be consumed each 
year; if each person eats one more catty of meat, six to 
seven million head of hogs more would be consumed. Eleva- 
tion of the consumption level of a hundred millions will cause 
shortage of consumer goods. Does this state of affairs mean 
‘things are not as good as in the past?’ On the contrary, it 
exactly proves improvement in the life of the vast majority 
of people.” (Here again the point must be interjected that 
an increase of 2% in population annually since peak pre- 
war consumption or production would account not only for 
these extra figures, not as an hypothesis but as an actuality 
and more besides, and expose the whole thesis as based on 
a fallacy). 


Vice-Premier Chen Yun, in his report to the People’s 
Congress, went on to say that increase of production is 
the fundamental way of solving the shortage but “output 
cannot be increased considerably right away.” Under pre- 
sent conditions there are two ways of solving the shortage 
of consumer goods. One way consists of permitting hoard- 
ing, grabbing and price increases of these goods in short 
supply, in which case the speculative merchants would 
gain the benefit and the consuming masses would suffer losses. 
Another way consisted in introducing rationing, which would 
ensure reasonable selling prices for commodity owners and 
ensure definite quantities of consumer goods for consumers 
at normal prices. The measure was thus advantageous and 
harmless either to commodity sellers or to consumer masses, 
and is only disadvantageous to speculators because they 
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That being 
in adopting the 


can no longer engage in speculative activities. 
so, the Government was entirely right 
latter measure. 

He also considered State purchase and rationed supply 
to be advantageous to the peasantry as a whole. If rich 
peasants and private merchants were allowed to manipulate 
it would mean following the 
old path of the pre-liberation period. At that time, he 
said, only merchants and rich peasants could withhold their 
stocks for higher prices while the broad masses of the 
peasants gained nothing; on the contrary, they could do 
nothing in the face of such manipulations but sell at de- 
pressed prices and buy at higher prices. The peasants 
would no longer suffer on this account after the State 
had enforced planned purchase. 


The official prices fixed by the State were such as 
to take care of the interests of peasants and consumers 
and were completely fair. In the past year, the State had 
spent 2,000,000 million yuan on shipping and miscellaneous 
charges between collection and sale of grain. Is there any 
grain merchant in the world, he asked, who pays money for 
peasants and consumers? Of course it could only be a 
temporary scheme for the State to make up the losses on 
the grain business. But this fact alone sufficed to prove 


the full consideration given by the State to the interests of 


the peasants and consumers. At the same time, more than 


one-third of the total State sales of grain went to the 


peasants who were short of grain. Over 100 million pea- 
sants bought grain from the State: peasants who in varying 
degrees required the State to supply them with grain either 
because they grew industrial crops, or because their land 


yielded not encugh food for consumption, or because they 


suffered from famines. “Thus, from whatever angle you look 
at it.’ said Chen Yun, “planned purchase and planned supply 
(rationing) are advantageous and harmless to the pea- 
sants.” 

Not everybody, he acknowledged, is in favour of dis- 
tribution of wheat flour, cotton cloth and edible oils in 
fixed quantities. Distribution in fixed quantity is of course 
a kind of restriction of consumption; but the distribution 
now enforced is not a kind of all-round and strict distribu- 
tion but is actually a kind of distribution applied to some 
varieties of certain commodities. For instance, wheat flour 
is distributed in fixed quantity and the amount of distribu- 
ticn is not large in the North, but other types of grain 
are not distributed in fixed quantity. Cotton cloth is dis- 
tributed in fixed quantity but the quantity of supply is 
enough to ensure the necessary clothing for each person. 
People with greater purchasing power are free to buy silk 
goods, woollen goods, linen goods, to which distribution in 
fixed quantity ‘is not applied. 

Edible oils are distributed in fixed quantity and the 
amount of distribution is very low in certain cities and 
villages, but meat and animal fat are not distributed in 
fixed quantity. Thus, such distribution does not impose 
all-round restriction on people’s consumption. Compared 
with free purchase, distribution in fixed quantity is of 
course an uncomfortable thing, but if private merchants 
are allowed to hoard and grab supplies to force up prices, 
then the majority of people will be still more uncomfortable 
and moreover many people may have no food and no cloth- 
ing. 

The Minister echoed an idea in the mind of many 
members of the National Congress, perhaps, when he asked: 
Will there be any change in the future in the policy of 
planned purchase and planned supply? “We consider that 
the policy will be enforced continuously and will not be 
changed,” was his forthright reply. It will not be changed, 
he went on, because on the one hand State control over 
sources of commodities is required for ensuring construc- 
tion of the country, and on the other, the path of well-to- 
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do life for the peasants of our country lies not in the 
development of capitalism in the countryside but in passing 
over to Socialism through co-operativization. The abolition 
of planned purchase is tantamount to toleration or mani- 
pulation of the farm products market by private merchants 
and rich peasants, in which case capitalism in the country- 
side will gain development. 

Planned purchase is a Socialist step to protect all 
peasants against exploitation and enable them to gain bene- 
fit. 

But rationing, he said, can only be a temporary measure 
and the measure of distribution should be cancelled as soon 
as industrial and agricultural production, and production 
of consumer goods, has increased to such an extent as to 
meet fully market requirements. But it should be visualised 
that the day on which rationing of grain, oil-bearing mate- 
rials and cotton cloth is cancelled will not arrive very soon, 
because the rate of increase of production is rather slow. 
To enlarge the output of farm products, the country should 
adopt many methods, the main one being reclamation of 
undeveloped land so as to enlarge the sowing acreage. But 
reclamation of undeveloped land on a large scale is possible 
only after factories for making agricultural machines and 
other relevant industries have been built. 

On this account they could not hope for the early 
abolition of rationing of grain, oil-bearing materials and 
cotton cloth. On the contrary, he said, there is a_possi- 
bility of extending the scope of rationing in the next few 
years to conform with the situation of supply and demand. 
They should visualise that planned supply does not mean 
reduction of the quantity of supply but means control exer- 
cised in raising the level of consumption; that is to say, 
the level of consumption cannot be raised without limit at 
the present and can only be raised step by step. It should 
he visualised, he added, that control cver the elevation of 
living standard does not indicate retrogression of the eco- 
nomic conditions of the country, but demonstrates the 
progress of the economic conditions of the country, and 
that it is the normal state of development of national 
economy. 

Planned purchase. and supply had been in force for 
more than half a year. 
proved that the whole nation were in support of the Govern- 
ment. The peasants “enthusiastically” responded to the 
Government’s call for planned purchase, and State purchase 
plans for grain and oil-bearing materials had been over- 
fulfilled, Planned supply of grain proceeded steadily in the 
cities and villages, the people co-operated with the Govern- 
ment, and the State over-fulfilled its plans for supplying 
the urban and rural people with grain. The market price 
remained steady in all parts of the country. | 

But this did not mean that the Government made no 
mistakes and showed no defects in this aspect of the work; 
as a matter of fact, mistakes and defects in work were 
numerous. For instance, planned purchase of grain: was 
either too much or too little in the case of certain pea- 
sants; distribution of grain supplied to the peasants was 
not as proper as it should be; no grain market under State 
control and. without private grain merchants had been 
established in many towns. On account of inadequate edible 
oils in the hands of the State, the quantity of oils supplied 
to the countryside was very small. Oil-pressing mills have 
not resumed operations in many localities. All these mis- 
takes and defects had to be corrected. 

A serious problem at present is that the supply of edible 
oil is too small in certain parts of the countryside. How 
to solve it, some would ask. Can we increase the quantity 
of supply to the countryside by reducing supplies to the 
cities? As regards the question of edible oil, the peasants 
are in different positions. Some have a surplus, some are 
self-sufficient in supply; some are not and _ some have 


During this period it had been ° 
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no edible oil at all. Self-regulation and _ exchanges 
could be carried out in the countryside, but owing 
to the “state of tension” in the supply edible 


oils, such regulation was reduced, thus adding to the diffi- 
culties of supply in the countryside. The fixed quantity 
‘ of edible oils distributed in the cities is not high. In 
Peking, the average quantity is not more than ten ounces 
per month for each person. The quantity is even smaller 
in many other towns. Shortage of oils in the countryside 
cannot be solved by reducing the supply quota for cities 
because the reduction that can be made is very limited. A 
reduction in the cities of one ounce per person monthly 
would make less than 0.2 ounces for each peasdnt. | 

Oil-bearing materials come from the countryside and 
the only way .of solving the shortage there is to increase 
the output of oil-bearing materials. In order to achieve 
this, the Government has prescribed measures under which 
peasants who grew oil-bearing crops in the past are re- 
quired to continue to grow oil-bearing crops and to sell 
more to the State in order to guarantee supply to meet 
the needs of the State and urban people. Peasants who 
did not grow these crops in the past are required to grow 
them on land borders and undeveloped land so as to ensure 
self-sufficiency for each household and to leave a certain 
quantity for sale to the State. ine 


The parallel measures taken by the State with regard 
to the products of private factories were also necessary 
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and in accord with the interests of all. They brought 
about an important change in the original commercial re- 
lations and private wholesalers had less access to the 
source of goods or have no business at all to do. So also, 
private retail merchants of these particular trades become 
retailers in behalf of State commerce. Toward them the 
State now adopts the following policy: 


To allow these private wholesale merchants who can 
carry on business to do so. 


To appoint those whom State commerce requires to 
handle wholesale business on its behalf to do so. 


To allow those who can change their trade to do so. 


To employ by relevant State companies and co-operatives 
at wage scales of State commerce and co-operative com- 
merce those employees of wholesale merchants as well as 
capitalists holding actual positions, who have no other way 
of making a living and who are willing to obey government 
distribution of jobs after training. 


Private retail merchants, if they honestly observe the 
provisions of State commerce and co-operative commerce, 
will be appointed as far as possible to State commerce and 
co-operative commerce to sell and do business on their 


_ behalf. They may earn reasonable business income. 


But those guilty of theft and malpractices in con- 
travention of the provisions of consignment sales shall be 
given due punishment by the State. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA 


Industrial Expansion 


The installation of the Huai River’s first turbine gene- 
rator at the Futseling hydro-electric station was completed 
recently. Before the end of this year, a second turbine 
generator will be installed to give a combined capacity of 
2,000 kilowatts. This power plant is located along the 
river’s middle reaches in Western Anhwei Province. Three 
mcre turbine generators will be installed during 1956. At 
the Fushun Coal Mine in Northeast China, the Fushun Power 
Station recently completed its second stage of expansion 
with the installation of a highly automatised power-generat- 
ing plant. The expansion of the plant was divided into three 
stages. The first was completed in March last year. This 
Fushun Power Plant supplies electric power for industries 
in Mukden, Anshan and Penki. In Mukden, China’s Ist 
Motcr Car Plant recently completed the buildings for a 
power station and six major workshops (non-ferrous metal, 
forging, wocd-work, assembly workshop and an auxiliary 
workshop). Machinery and equipment are now being in- 
stalled in these buildings and the auxiliary workshop will 
begin production before the end of this year. In Anshan, 
the Takushan open-cut iron mine is now under reconstruc- 
tion according to the 5-year plan. After the expansion, the 
output of this mine will be trebled. The Kungchangling 
mine is also being enlarged and an entirely new open-cut 
iron mine in Tunganshan is under construction. New rich 
iron ore deposits were discovered in the Anshan _ areas. 
Other mineral deposits discovered in the hills near Anshan 
include bauxite, limestone, fireclay, magnesium ore and 
dolomite. 


| The installation of 100,000 spindles and 2,400 looms in 
the Peking No. 2 Cotton Mill will be completed before the 
end of the year. All spinning frames and looms in this 
new mill are made in China. The scutcher machine used for 
the cleaning of cotton came from the state-owned Cheng- 
chow Textile Machinery Plant and the roving frame from the 
state-owned Tientsin Textile Machinery Plant. The size of 
this No. 2 Mill doubles that of the No. 1 Peking Cotton 
Mill. Both are located in the eastern: outskirts of Peking. 


In Honan Province, the Chengchow No. 3 Cotton Mill with 
its 100,000 spindles will start production early next year. 
Most of the textile machinery and equipment in this new 
mill have a greater capacity and are better designed than 
those installed in the Chengchow No. 1 Cotton Mill which 
started production this Spring. The capacity of the 
scutcher machine in the new mill will double the capacity 
of that in the No. 1 Mill. The new roving frames will 
treble the productivity of those of ordinary designs. 


Communication Lines 


The Packi-Chengtu Railway reached a point 263 kilo- 


-_metres north of Chengtu last week. By the end of the 


year it will reach Kwangyuan on the Szechuan and Shensi 
border. Kwangyuan is about 315 kilometres north of 
Chengtu. This railway, stretching across the Tapa Moun- 
tains in Northern Szechuan and the Tsinling Mountains in 
Southern Shensi, will have a total length of 700 kilometres. 
The Lanchow-Sinkiang Railway reached Kulang Station, 244 
kilometres nerthwest of Lanchow after it had crossed the 
Wuhsiaoling which is 3,000 metres above the sea level. This 
line will reach a point 332 kilometres northwest of Lan- 
chow this Winter. Meanwhile work has begun on _ the 
Soviet section of the projected railway which will link 
Alma Ata, capital of the Kazakh Union Republic, with 
Urumchi (Tihwa), capital of Sinkiang. On the Mon- 
golian border, nearly two-thirds of 212 kilometres of the 
Chinese section. of the Chining-Ulan Bota Railway were 
completed. The total length of the Chinese section will be 
338 kilometres and will stretch from Chining in Inner Mon- 
golia to the berder city of Erhline, adjoining the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. 
Lhasa before the end of the year. The eastern section of 
the highway was recently opened to traffic. Road builders 
are working at high speed to lay the road _ across the 
mountain before the attack of heavy winter snow. The 
construction of this Sikang-Tibet Highway started in 1951. 


The Sikang-Tibet Highway will reach . 
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INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL 


New Industries: A total of P5.7 million in paid-in 
capital was put up by investors to finance the activities of 
87 newly registered industrial corporations whose organiza- 
tion papers were accepted by the Securities & Exchange 
Commission during the first semester of 1954. This showed 
a relative decline compared with 94 industrial corporations 
with a total paid-in capital of P6.5 million registered during 
the same period in 1958. Compared however with the pre- 
ceding semester, there was an increase of: 19 establish- 
ments and P1.2 million in paid-in capital. Of these 87 
new industrial corporations, 69 are owned by Filipinos with 
an aggregate paid-in capital of P5.2 million; 15 are owned 
by Chinese with P0.5 million, and 3 are owned by Americans 
with P45,500. All these corporations have a total authorized 
capital of P36.9 million and a total subscribed capital of 
P12.9 million. Among the newly established concerns are 
6 corporations to engage in thread, textile and clothing manu- 
facturing with a total paid-in capital of P432 thousand; 6 
companies are to engage in transportation with a capital of 
P420 thousand; 6 firms are to engage in chemical and drug 
manufacturing with a capital of P329 thousand; 4 corpora- 
tions are to engage in batteries and electrical appliances 
manufacturing with a capital of P260 thousand, and many 
other corporations were registered to engage in different 
kinds of manufacturing. 


Lumber and Timber Producticn: During the first quar- 
ter of 1954, the total production figures for timber was 369.3 
million board feet and for lumber, 109.2 million board feet. 
Timber production showed an increase of 16.9 million board 
feet over that of the preceding quarter (4.8 per cent), and 


over that of the same period a year ago staggering 125 mil- 


lion board feet (51.2 per cent). The lumber production for 
the first quarter compared with the same quarter in 1953 
decreased by 11.2 million board feet (9.3 per cent) and 
increased by 19.4 million board feet (21.6 per cent) over the 
preceding quarter. 

The increase in production may be attributed to the 
accelerated timber exports to Japan. Total logs sold to said 
country during the quarter reached 136.6 million board feet 
compared with only 67.1 million board feet during the same 
period in 1958, an increase of 103.6 per cent. Statistics re- 
veal that as time rolls on, more and more logs are exported 
to Japan. Japanese manufacturers in turn process these 
into sawn lumber and re-export them to the United States, 
for they enjoy a margin to undersell lumber coming direct 
from the Philippines—a possibility arising from lower Japa- 
nese freight rates. 


Mining Production: During the first quarter of 1954, a 
total of 105,678 fine ounces of gold worth P9.8 million was 
produced by the remaining eight gold mines. Compared to 
the same quarter of 19538, this showed a decrease of 17,261 
fine ounces in output although its value pushed through an 
opposite tendency by increasing its worth by P1.2 million. 
Such divergent trend holds true if again compared with the 


preceding quarter, production decreased by 9,446 fine ounces” 


while its value increased by P1.8 million. 

Base metal preduction for the first quarter totalled P16 
millicn and compared with the first and fourth quarters of 
1953 showed increases by P0.5 and P1.0 million, respectively, 
or 3.2 and 7.1 per cent. In volume, however, decreases were 
registered. 

Compared with the first quarter of 1953; the quantity 
of production of base metal registered the following charac- 
teristics: metallic chromite ore decreased in volume by 9.3 
per cent, while the refractory grade increased by 4.6 per 


sidential buildings. 
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REPORTS FROM MANILA 


cent. Copper upped by 18.6 per cent; iron ore, 23.2; and 
manganese ore by 16.9 per cent; while lead metal fell down 
by 28.8 per cent. 

Compared further to the last euartie of 1953, decreases 
were manifested by the following: refractory chromite ore, 
3.8 per cent; metallic chromite ore, 33.9; lead metal, 13.3 
per cent. Increases, however, were recorded by copper, 4.4 
per cent; iron ore, 21.7; and manganese ore by 37.6 per 
cent. | 


Building Construction: For the first half of 1954, the 
office of the City Engineer approved 2,358 building permits 
for construction work amounting to 22.7 million pesos com- 
pared to 30.6 million in-1953, or a decrease of 25 per cent 
in number and 25.9 per cent in value. Compared with the 
preceding semester, an increase in number by 10.9 per cent 
was noted with a slight decrease in value (9.7 per cent). 
Construction work for the second quarter showed a decrease 
from that of the preceding quarter. 


During the first semester, heavy construction work was 
marked in the month of March due to a spurt in new re- 
Of the total construction work, P9.3 
million was for residential buildings, P10.7 million‘ for non- 
residential, and P4.2 million for repairs, additions and al- 
terations. 

Construction of residential buildings for the semester 
“under review showed a decrease of 33.3 per cent in number 
and 49.8 per cent in value compared with that of the same 
period in 1953, and an increase of 23.2 per cent in number 
and a decrease of 6.2 per cent in value compared with that of 
the preceding semester. Non-residential building construc- 
tion suffered decreases of 25.3 per cent in number and 6.8 
per cent in value compared with that of the same period of 
1953. Likewise, additions, alterations and repairs showed 
decreases in value by 19.4 per cent and 14.6 per cent when 
compared with the first and second semesters of 1953, re- 
spectively. | | 


Real Estate Transactions in Manila and Suburbs: 
Real estate sales volume for the first semester of 1954 
amounted to P45.2 million, which is P4.5 million more than 
that of the same period last year and P11.2 million more 
than that cf the preceding semester. Real estate sales for 
the second quarter of 1954 decreased by P0.5 million, that 
is, from P22.8 million to P22.3 million. 

The increase in volume of P4.5 millicn for the semester 
under review is due to the sale of the Soriano and MRS 
buildings and is not an indication that the market is moving 
upward. Large sales were made in Quezon City and 
suburbs, while sales on real estate in the City of Manila 
appear to be declining. During the first semester of this 
year, volume of sales for the suburban towns went up to 
P25.3 millicn against P19.7 million for Manila. For the 
same period last year, sales were P22.3 million against P18.4 
million. The gradual increase of sales in the suburbs can 
be attributed to the growing population in suburban Manila 
and the apparent decentralization of the urban center. 


Foreign Trade and Balance of Payments: Trade im- 
proved and registered a total amount of P896.2 million for 
the first six months of 1954, which is an increase of P59.8 
million over that of the identical period last year, and 
P92.7 million over that of the preceding semester. Of this 
total amount, imports made up 53.2 per cent and exports, 
46.8 per cent. 

Imports, during the period, amounted to P476.8 million, 
cr P27.7 million more than that of the same period last year. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Chrysler cars and trucks will be turned out in the 
Philippines at about the end of this year. Three of Chrys- 
ler’s local distributors—Embassy Motors, Filipinas Auto 
Sales and Rizal Motors—will combine their resources and 
together manage the operations of a new plant which they 
intend to set up. The new plant will serve as a subsidiary 
to an assembly factory currently in operation under the 
management of Rizal Motors: The first 1955 models of 
Dodge, De Sotto, and Plymouth cars and trucks will be on 
the market by the end of the year. All materials available 
locally, like upholstery, will be used in the production of the 
cars and as much as possible local technical skill will -be 
utilized. Other parts not manufactured locally, like engines, 
will come from the United States. 


A new plastic plant will be set up soon by Luis P. 
Pellicer, local distributor of Dana perfumes, for the manu- 
facture of plastic containers for perfumes and cosmetics. 
Manufacture of lipstick containers will be started. 


Leading the imports are textiles, yarns and fabrics, followed 
by mineral, fuels and lubricants. Machinery and parts oc- 
cupy third place, followed by transport equipment. 


Exports totalled P419.4 million as against P387.3 mil- 
lion during the first semester of 1953, or an imcrease of 


P32.1 million. Notable export increases are made in sugar,‘ 


copra and abaca. 


Although total trade improved. balance of trade con- 
tinued unfavorable. The adverse balance of trade during 
the first semester of 1953 of P61.8 million was reduced to a 
balance of P57.4 million during the period or an improve- 
ment of P4.4 million. 


Compared with the first and second semesters of 1958, 
the pattern of balance of payments during the first six 
months of this year turned better. Balance of payments 
this semester amounted to $1.91 million, as against the un- 
favorable balance of $10.94 million during the same period 
last year and of $1.68 million during the preceding semes- 
ter. Total receipts increased from $287.38 million during 
the preceding semester to $301.87 million, owing to the in- 
crease of merchandise exports by $18.08 million. This in- 
crease, however, is partly offset by the increase of mer- 
chandise imports by $15.15 million. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE PHILIPPINES 
(F.O.B. Value in. Million Pesos) 


Total ; Balance of 

Trade Import Export Trade 
1958 January 163.9 58.8 45.1 —13.7 
141.7 70.1 71.6 + 1.5 
158.5 93.1 65.4 —27 .7 
120.8 61.0 59.8 — 1.2 
151.0 83.6 67.4 —16.2 
140.0 60.0 80.0 +20.0 
149.0 81.2 67.8 —13.4 
161.1 80.3 80.8 
143.4 84.7 58.7 ——26.0 
896 .2 476.8 419.4 —57.4 


San Miguel Brewery earnings showed a slight increase 
during the first half of the current year, notwithstanding 
continued higher operating costs. The brewery realized a 
net profit of P6,706,609 from January 1 to June 30 this 
year as compared with P6,503,115 during the same period 
last year. Sales amounted to P58,385,754 as compared with 
P56,524,028 for the corresponding period in 19538, an in- 
crease of P1,861,726 or 3%. Other income of P104,553 
brought the total revenue of the brewery to P58,490,307. 


A P30 million ramie textile plant will be set up in 
Mindanao, it was announced by. Vicente Araneta, general 
manager of the Ramie Corporation of the Philippines. 
Initial steps will be taken to promote the formation of a 
new corporation and invite local capital to invest in the en- 
terprise which is the first of its kind in the Philippines. “A 
ramie plant is very much needed in the Philippines’’, Araneta 
said, “because we produce ramie in great quantities. By 
January of next year Philippine production of ramie will be 
in excess of the capacity of Japanese mills. To absorb this 
excess a 40,000-spindle mill will be established. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Japan agreed to finance 75 per cent of 
the $11 million appropriations for the purchase of degum- 


ing, spinning and weaving machinery. The machinery will 


be provided by Japanese firms. The loan will be payable in 
10 semi-annual payments. About $150,000 worth of ramie 
is exported to Japan every month. The establishment of 
ramie plant will not affect Philippine ramie exports to Japan 


as the proposed plant would absorb only the excess produc- | 


tion. 


The Philippine Manufacturing Company announced the 
establishment by the company of an entirely new industry— 
the manufacture of hydrogenated oil. After two years of 
research and planning, the P.M.C. hydrogenated oils division 
now operates a plant which hydrogenates vegetable oil into 
hardened vegetable oils needed in the manufacture of 


shortening and margarine in the Philippines. The new in-— 


dustry will be of great benefit to the Philippine economy. 
Hydrogenated vegetable oils have never been produced be- 
fore in the Philippines, and until the establishment of the 
new P.M.C. plant, it was necessary to import this essential 
material. These imports have placed a dollar drain on the 
Philippine economy of close to $2 million a year. P.M.C.’s 
new installation has sufficient production capacity to take 
care of the entire needs of the Philippines for hydrogenated 
vegetable oil. The new hydrogenated oils industry will 
strengthen materially several other newly established indus- 
tries in a sort of “chain reaction’, since the new industry 
uses locally-produced hydrogen, caustic soda, and bags in the 
manufacture of the hard oil stock. Furthermore, the new 
hydrogenated oils industry provides greater employment not 
only in the local fats and oils manufacturing industry but 
also in the other allied local industries which produce the 
raw materials required. The establishment of this new in- 
dustry opens the possibilities of the development of oil 
sources in the Philippines through the expansion of such 
agricultural projects as the local cottonseed oil and peanut 
oil industries and especially the possibility of a new agricul- 
tural project such as the raising of oil palms. Oil palms 
are very similar to coconut palms and are one of the best 


scurces of oil substitute for processing into hydrogenated 
oils. 


The Gibraltar Manufacturing Co. of Jersey City, NJ. 
is contemplating to put up a plant in the Philippines to 
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CASSIA OIL BUSINESS IN HONGKONG 


In the history of China’s essential oil trade cassia oil 
had always been ranked first in value. Right after the 
last war it sold in New York as high as US$16 per pound 
or about $8,000 per picul. In 1950 and early 1951, its 
price in Hongkong was $3,600 per picul as against $2,600 
for peppermint oil and $1,500 for aniseed oil. Now its 
price has shrunk to $800/$850 per picul and is the lowest 
among China’s essential oils. The slump in the cassia oil 
market here was caused by the U.S. China Embargo in 
1950; the price decline from $3,600 in 1951 to the present 
level of $800 began in the middle of 1951. Before the 
Embargo, America annually took up over 400 drums from 
Hongkong’s yearly ‘export of 600 odd drums. As soon as 
American buying was discontinued, the local market col- 
lapsed due to the drastic cut in the demand which then 
created an export surplus in China. The situation there 
was so bad that when a local exporter was summoned to 
attend a conference in Hankow last year, he was strongly 
requested to relieve the Chinese government of 100 drums 
of cassia oil at the price of $1,200. The exporter had no 
means of selling the cargo during the whole of last year. 
Only very recently, he was. able to liquidate a part of his 
holdings at $750 to $800, suffering a loss of some $150,000 
on price difference alone. The Chinese authorities did not 
care whether this exporter went bankrupt. 


A disheartening picture can be seen from the figures 
on Hongkong’s cassia oil exports for the years 1952 
and 1953. In 1952, the total shipments were 426 cwt. 
(119 drums) and in 1953, 821 cwt. (225 drums). Japan 
was the largest buyer who -had, peculiarly, bought almost 


none from Hongkong before the Embargo but took up 


65 drums in 1952 (about 54% of the total export) and 
100 drums in 1953 (around 44% of total shipments). These 
figures prove that Hongkong’s cassia oil business is wither- 
ing because with America and Japan out of the picture, 
the annual requirement of this oil in other countries will 


make clocks and watches. 


The factory will be the first 
of its kind in the Philippines. 7 | 


Philippine rubber producers sounded the warning that 
their industry faces ruin in view of the present prohibitive 
ecsts of production. Rubbermen claimed that labor costs 
in the country were three times higher than those in Malaya 
and Indonesia and other rubber producing countries. These 
high labor costs prevented financiers from embarking on 
a large-scale development program. To solve the problems 
posed by high costs of output, they suggested that: 1) im- 
portation of manufactured rubber goods be banned; and 
2) the price of local rubber be increased. | 


Getz Bros. and Company, Philippine representatives of 
Clinton Foods, Inc., Clinton, Iowa, announced that arrange- 
ments have been completed to pack Clinton Corn Starch in 
the Philippines. To insure that the locally packed product 
will have and maintain the same quality as the “Clinton Corn 
Starch” packed in the United States, samples of the Philip- 
pine product will be sent periodically to the United States 
for complete laboratory tests and analysis. 


John W. Haussermann, president of Benguet Consolidated 
‘Mines, Inc., disclosed that his firm concluded a contract with 
the United States government to ship an additional 250.000 
tons of chrome ore. The new contract will increase Ben- 
guet’s ore exports to 40,000 tons monthly. During the past 
seven months, Benguet Mines exported a total of 241,000 
tons of chrome ore. An additional investment of P4 mil- 
lion will be made for the purpose of expanding present 
mining facilities to be able to increase the daily output. 


aldehyde in the oil. 


be around 100 drums which is definitely too small to keep 
the business going. 


The handling of this cil requires utmost care. Aside 
from its price changes in units of $50 to $100, the question 
of quality is of great concern to local exporters and dealers, 
Its quality is measured by its content of cinnamic aldehyde 
which can only be determined by means of very complicated 
methods of analysis. As it is, very few dealers are willing 
to sell this oil on export term basis. Only Kwong On and 
Quan Chong, who have been in this business for over at 
least 30 years, can sell this cil on the basis that they 
will guarantee that the oil will be up to the, export standard, 
and free from adulteration. As this oil is always con- 
sidered the most expensive of China’s oils, it is subjected 
to adulteration. In prewar days, it was adulterated with 
rosin, mineral oil and white camphor oil. 
have been advanced. Dishonest people mix the pure oil 
with synthetic cinnamic aldehyde or bitter almond oil 
which is benzoic aldehyde. Their presence cannot be easily 
discovered because they are aldehydes same as the cinnamic 
Many local exporters and dealers in 
1949-50 had suffered losses because of their presence in 
the oil but of late there are many other tests for discovering 
foreign aldehydes. 


Cassia oil differs from other oils by its very dark 
colour and its weight which with the exception of brown 
camphor oil from Taiwan is heavier than water. Also, it 
irritates the skin. It has a very strong smell of cassia. In 
its pure state with its C.A. content higher than 80%, it 
tastes very sweet and smooth; otherwise it will cause an 
extreme discomfort to the tongue. By judging the degree 
cf sweetness and smoothness, an experienced dealer can tell 
right away whether the oil is over 80% C.A. or under. This 
method of testing has been very useful to the merchants 
collecting this oil at the producing districts where they 
have no time nor instruments to carry out the tests In a 
scientific way. 


The districts of production in China are the Lo Fu 
mountain region and South east part of Kwangsi. The 
oil is obtained by distilling the broken barks, twigs, branches, 
leaves and roots of cassia trees. As the oil yield is very 
little, the cost of distillation is generally very high. During 
K.M.T. days, cassia oil had always been hoarded by farmers 
and merchants in Kwangsi. It was almost considered as a 


substitute legal tender of exchange among the people in 


Kwangsi. Even pawnshops accepted it as a first class 
security for loans. Its high value was due to its scarcity 
for the total production of this oil in China is about 900 
to 1000 drums. 


The most important use of cassia oil is in making 
perfumes. In America, a process has been developed by 
which cassia oil is used for acting as a base for artificial 
rose oil. This may be the chief reason why America had 
bought over two-thirds of China’s cassia oil. In general, 
it is used for scenting soap, flavouring candies and medicinal 
preparations. On the lccal market, Chinese medicinal fac- 
tories are the main buyers. _ 


The terminology of cassia oil and oil of cinnamon has 
caused scme confusion in the trade. In America, a rectified 
or redistilled cassia oil is trade-named oil of cinnamon. In 
general, oil of cinnamon is understood to be the oil from 
India whereas cassia oil refers to the oil from China. Al- 
though both oils are composed of the same elements, they 
stay different in their properties. The oil of cinnamon 
contains around 50% cinnamic aldehyde and other contents 
which act to give a better and more delicate aroma to the 
oil and to make it more valuable than cassia oil which 


Now the methods 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


HONGKONG EMBROIDERY INDUSTRY 


Embroidered garments, table linen and handkerchiefs 
are still imported from China into Hongkong although on a 
much reduced scale. Swatow has been noted for embroi- 


dery, particularly drawn work. With the change of regime. 


in China in 1949, many Swatow workers moved to Hongkong 
and it is principally their skill and experience in needlework 
which is helping to expand this industry locally. At present, 
there are two distinct groups engaged on it. The Swatow 
people are employed chiefly on intricately embroidered under- 
wear, blouses, handkerchiefs or table linen, the less skilled 
Cantonese produce articles decorated with simple stitches or 
appliqued designs which are attractive but not elaborate. 
Embroidery is a cottage industry. There are a few factories, 
but what is termed a “factory” is a centre where the man- 
agement has its offices and where the work is distributed 
and collected through contractors. The management seldom 
deals direct with the workers, all negotiations being done 
by the contractors who are responsible for the finished goods. 
The material is cut in the factory, the pattern is drawn or 
stencilled upon it and after being embroidered it is returned 
for checking, washing and ironing. The workers are only em- 
ployed when orders are received. At the end of June, 1954, 
a total of thirty-three embroidery establishments were regis- 
tered. 


The workers are paid piece rates. Remuneration de 
pends on the design executed. The material determines the 
price at which the goods are sold. Although some locally- 
woven cotton cloth is used, such local material is confined 
to durable domestic items such as linen bags and pillowcases. 


contains more cinnamic aldehyde and has only the smell of 
cassia. 


In April this year, an American essential oil importer 
came to Hongkong. He was shocked at the low price of 
cassia oil, as at the present moment the price of this oil 
in New York is still firm at US$13.50 per pound which 
works out at $10,000 per picul or twelve times higher than 
its price here. He considered that the price had touched 
rockbottom. As a matter of ,fact, the present price of 
cassia oil is the lowest for the past ten years and possibly 
lower than cost of production. This low price still does 
not arouse buying interest because the uses for cassia oil 
in Europe and all. other countries besides America are 
very much limited. If the present situation remains with 
no possibility for an increase in demand even by further 


price lowering, it will be probable that in the producing 


districts in China, the farmers might use the cassia branches. 
twigs and roots for fuel instead of for distillation. On the 
other hand, if the price of this oil is going up in New York, 
its higher value may give an incentive to American manu- 
facturers to make better cassia oil substitutes or synthetic 
cinnamic aldehydes. If American chemists should succeed, 
which they may, the cassia oil trade of Hongkong as well 
as of China will fade away even after the abolition of the 
Embargo. The local market since 1950 cannot prosper 
without American purchases. As for the cassia oil trade in 
China, it is either “American Buying” or “Farewell”. 


The same can be said of many other commodities which 
China produces. The US has been the principal buyer of 
much of China’s produce. The American buyer has enabled 
China to improve its foreign trade. With the communists 
taking over and antagonising America, the foreign trade 
pattern of China has been uprooted and traditional forms 
of trade have undergone many changes. But Peking is not 
influenced by economic considerations; the Marxist ideology 
is being pursued and trade interests have to suffer. The 
American answer to Peking’s hostility was severance of com- 
mercial relations—a very effective step which ultimately will 
redound to the benefit of the unlimited expansion of Ameri- 
can industry and further stimulate American ingenuity. 


Most of the cloth is imported and expensive. 


must depend upon the market situation. 


Nylon is im- 
ported from America and the United Kingdom for blouses 
and underwear, high grade linen and cotton from Switzer- 
land, Northern Ireland and other parts of the United Kingdom 
for tablecloths, mats, luncheon sets and finely embroidered 
handkerchiefs. Artificial silk of Japanese origin is used for 
certain items. Household linen and handkerchiefs are rapid- 
ly gaining popularity as can be seen from the following ex- 
port figures :— 


Embroidered Embroidered 
Period handkerchiefs, bed, table 
shawls etc. and toilet linen 
HK$ HK$ 
January/June 1953 ........ 807,947 1,871,988 
July/December 1953 ...... 1,285,716 2,827,261 
January/June 1954 ........ 1,201,900 2,925,558 


A strong inducement for using British fabrics for em- 
broidering exists in the benefits of Imperial Preference ex- 
tended by the United Kingdom, the chief buyer of Hong- 
kong embroidered goods, and other parts of the Common- 
wealth. To a lesser extent, the control exercised by the 
United States Treasury in prohibiting the import into the 


United States under the Foreign Assets Control Regulations 


of Chinese-type merchandise is also an incentive, since it | 
has created a demand for better quality embroideries pro- 

duced here. The control governing the export of embroider- 
ed goods from Hongkong to the United States is a deterrent, 
since detailed and accurate records of production and dis- 


posal of stocks are difficult to keep, and few firms are willing 


to be bound by the conditions which include giving up the © 
legitimate trade with other countries in embroideries made — 
in China. 


The export of embroidered goods is seldom done by the 
factory. This side of the business is handled by firms with 
experience of the trade in China. They have helped to ex- 
pand the industry here. In establishing themselves in Hong- 
kong, they brought their key workers to teach the local 
inhabitants, while others have opened their own factories. 
Embroidery is also being taught by several philanthropic 
organisations concerned with assisting refugees and de- 
stitutes. Such organisations usually dispose of their goods 
to their associates abroad. With the unemployment which 
has arisen among the greatly swollen population this work 
is to be commended. 


Commercially produced needlepoint tapestry is a new 
branch of the embroidery industry. One firm specialises ir 
the export of semi-finished tapestries, i.e, complete except 
for the background, which the purchaser fills in, and these 
have a good market in the United States. Petit-point which 
has not been known here commercially, is now being under- 
taken, and locally-made evening bags in this medium will 
soon be available. Much embroidery is seen on shoes and 
slippers. The smocking on garments for children is most at- =| 
tractive. Of a different nature are bedcovers, tablecloths 
and cushions made of brilliantly coloured silk or satin, em- 
broidered with traditional designs of tigers, peacocks or 
dragons. Souvenir hunters often purchase sets of gorgeous- 
ly decorated costumes made for the Chinese theatre. Shops 
displaying the latter are found only in certain streets, where 
besides producing theatrica' costumes, they undertake the 
embroidering of club badges, pennants and banners at prices 
which are low. For local consumption is the work on Chinese 
dresses done mostly by good class family women from China 
where such needlework is traditional. The beading is parti- 
cularly good in design and workmanship. 

The future of the embroidery industry in Hongkong 
With its large 
resources of labour directed by experienced firms, there is 


no limit to the amount or quality of the embroideries which 
can be made in Hongkong. 
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HONGKONG SHIPPING 
raGeail (1) Report for August and January-August 1954 
vitzer- 
ngdom August Total (Jan.-Aug.) 
idered Flag Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 
. re No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
223 468,794 220 457,961 1,824 3,885,831 1,818 3,858,254 
24 128,329 24 128,329 159 842,223 159 842,223 
Chinese... 9 3,191 13 4,808 103 72,275 103 72,685 
18 61,939 18. 61,725 142 473,807 141 474,596 
nen Dutch Re 76,282 17 74,377 127 594,208 129 600,634 
Finnish 1 2,782 1 2,782 6 16,494 5 13,976. 
French 5 27,175 5 27,175 48 262,176 #46 255,831 
3 15,704 3 15,704 26 109,190 26 109,190 
— — — — 3 13,120 3 13,120 
— Indian Si 3 1 2,749 1 2,749 10 28,260 10 28,260 
Indonesian 1 3.748 1 3,748 1 3,748 1 3,748 
Hong- Deane ©... 1 6,585 1 6,585 11 55,4438 9 46,873 
mmon- _ Japanese 40 96,597 37 93,716 314 709,444 303 706,267 
yy the Korean 1 687 1 3 687 ee 4 —6«6 853 
Norwegian 42: 118,107 41 105,653 307 761,605 306 155,461 
S pro- | Panamanian ............ Winters 10 23,920 8 20,327 89 156,349 91 162,483 
roider- 4 12,899 6 15,508 39 98,910 38 94,345 
id dis- Swedish 10 28,596 9 26,979 73 211,216 72 209,599 
willing Yugoslav Siesaiics 1 1,724 & 1,724 2 3,448 2 3,448 
1p | USSR — — — 1 4,184 1 4,184 
made 
411 1,074,808 407 1,050,537 3,801 8,360,443 38,280 8,314,798 
by the | | 
with 
to ex- 
Hong- 
» local (2) Repert for September and January-September 1954 
tories. 
thropie 
nd de- September Total (Jan.-Sept.) 
goods Flag Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 
which No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
British 233 471,084 +252 2,057 4,356,865 2,070 4,365,661 
19 96,841 19 96,841 178 939,064 178 939,064 
a new 11 e278 10 3,166 114 78,553 113 75,851 
ises ir Danish PEORIA 16 54,451 17 57,721 158 528,258 158 582,817 
except 13 66,283 11 56,033 140 660,491 140 656,667 
Frencn ........ 5 23,120 5 23,120 53 285,296 51 278,951 
m will German ES CE 3 15,745 3 15,745 29 124,935 29 124,935 
‘ost at- | 1 2,749 1 2.749 11 31,009 11 31,009 
ecloths — — — 1 3,748 1 3,748 
in, €m- Italian 2 9,032 2 9,032 13 64,475 11 55,905 
cks or Japanese 31 85,501 29 86138 345 794945 332 792,405 
, prices Panamanian ._........ OSE 4 10 16,858 9 18,159 99 173,207 100 180,642 
‘hinese 5 6,960 5 6,960 44 105,870 43 101,305 
China 1 2,492 — — 1 2,492 — 
parti- Portuguese... — 8 31,466 8 31,466 
6 18,714 18,714 79 229,930 78 228313 
ngkong 1 1,696 1 1,696 3 5,144 3 5,144 
— — — 1 4,184 1 4184 
3938. 975,118 407 1,003,108 3,694 9,335,561 3,687 9,317,906 
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HONGKONG AVIATION 


(1) Air Traffic in August 


Departures | Arrivals 
Points of Call | Mail Freight Mail Freight 
Passenger: (Kilos) (Kilos) Passenger (Kilos) (Kilos) 
110 3,638 3,240 123 3,027 8,322 
160 1,653 3,108 90 1,241 3,738 
a 143 539 1,539 69 250 627 
712 385 4,302 112 224 199 
584 791 19,261 556 2,318 6,933 
Indochina ....... 449 290 4,554 573 204 2,641 
312 3,397 12,883 328 7,453 3,659 
823 1,066 8,493 784 602 1,897 
43 155 3,274 51 180 1,836 
172 2,626 4,964 57 2,673 3,111 
118 52 375 27 90 
151 681 1,046 34 200 799 
950 10,532 13,588 978 5,272 6,811 
a ees 423 1,387 33,596 455 856 7,043 
115 134 9,678 156 22 1,220 
4,690 28,277 128,481 4,547 24,963 50,030 
822 7,393 822 — 7,393 
Total Aircraft Departur 267; Total Aircraft Arrival = 266. 
(2) Air Traffic in September 
Departures Arrivals 
Points of Call Mail Freight Mail Freight 
Passenger (Kilos) (Kilos) Passenger  (Kilos) (Kilos) | 
196 3,790 3,647 92 3,969 10,199 
113 725 1,500 186 394 616 
65 320 4,944 96 200 563 
337 3,690 12,604 334 5,282 4,474 
772 1,166 10,668 954 581 799 
244 2,724 7,118 "16 2,499 4,868 
86 78 407 45 87 85 
a as 156 1,256 485 27 164 478 
913 — 10,914 913 10,914 | 
Total Aircraft Departure = 274; Total Aircraft Arrival = 278. | 


(Continued from Page 614) 


Knowland no longer in a position of power and with Mr. 
McCarthy no longer chairman with important investigating 
rights, the Administration’s ability to reconsider is greatly 
increased. 


The mid-term elections are, then, not usually concerned 


with foreign policy, especially since the Administration itself 
is not necessarily affected by the result of the elections. But 


in 1954 foreign policy failures of the Republican regime may . 


have played their part in causing the election of a De- 
mocratic Senate and House—a reaction to a crusade that 
didn’t come off. Because of the nature of the American 
government, it does not follow, however, that American 
policy will change radically in the next two years, It is 


term election could be less dogmatic, less moralistic. 


still the same Mr. Eisenhower, the same Mr. Dulles, and 
Senators Knowland and McCarthy are still in the Senate. 

President Eisenhower will probably find that certain of 
his foreign policy concepts meet with kinder reception in 
the new Congress than they did in the old—foreign aid, 
freer trade, European unity—and he will have opportunity 
for reevaluation of policy, especially as it affects the Far East. 
Democrats have already promised their conditional co- 
operation. American foreign policy as a result of the mid- 
Such 
changes might not only ease the international tensions so 
apparent in Asia but might also positively benefit Hongkong 
and those areas which depend for their prosperity on econo- 
mic relations with China. 


— Frank H. H. King 
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AVIATION REPORTS 


Civil Air Transport Operations 


It has now been five years since Civil Air Transport 
inaugurated its first flight on Taiwan in July 1949 and began 
rebuilding its maintenance and operations departments to 
their present-day level. Today CAT is an efficient and sys- 
tematically-run airline which is not only outstanding in the 
Far East but compares favorably with the best world air- 
lines. The airline has played a very important part in 
strengthening ties between the peoples of the Orient and has 
assisted in the growing economic stability of the Taiwan 
government through its domestic and international flights. 
Recently CAT has been awarded a citation for aviation 
safety by the Chinese CAA, the first such award made in 
In addition, the United States CAA, in award- 


partment on August 10, 1954, focused worldwide attention 
on the fact that the Far East now has superior maintenance 


facilities. .To have achieved this high standard of opera- 


tion in such a short space of time and under conditions made 
difficult by the lack of many essentials, is proof of CAT 
efficiency. 


As the Iron Curtain rolled down on the China Mainland, 
CAT of necessity moved its personnel, planes and mainten- 
ance shops from Shanghai to Canton, Canton to Kunming, 
Kunming to Hainan Island, and finally in a state f despair 
and weariness from Hainan to Taiwan. To-those who are 
aware of the importance of permanent and well-equipped 
maintenance facilities to a successful airline, it is under- 


standable that CAT had a difficult time during 1948-49 when. 


the whole operation had to evacuate from one town to an- 
other a few jumps ahead of the Communists. 


When the airline moved its headquarters to Taiwan in 
April, 1950, there were no established international sche- 
duled air routes. Most flights were on _ charter basis. 
Threugh the effcrts of General Chennault, Mr. Whiting Wil- 
lauer and other officers of the company, routes were gradual- 
ly established to link Free China with other non-Communist 
areas of the Far East. First to be inaugurated was the 
demestic route (the Round-the-Island flight) to bring fast 


communication facilities to the residents of Taiwan Island. 


Schedules to Hongkong, Japan, Thailand, Okinawa and the 
Philippines followed later. These schedules have brought a 
steady increase in business not only for Civil Air Transport 
but for the people it serves as well. 


In 1952, CAT extended its scheduled routes to Pusan, 
South Korea, thus enabling CAT to offer a through flight 
from Bangkok to Pusan via several intermediary points. 
With a view to rendering a more comfortable and competi- 
tive service to the public in the Far East, CAT inaugurated 
its DC-4 service on the “Route of the Island Chain’ on 
Sept. 19, 1952. This luxurious Skymaster flight, was sche- 
duled between Hongkong, Taipei, Tokyo and Pusan. 


1953 was a difficult year for CAT. It was then that 
CAT carried out the historic mission of evacuating a large 
number of Chinese guerrillas from Lampang, Thailand to 
Taipei. CAT pilots, flight and ground crew members showed 
great enthusiasm in making this project a success through 
their unstinting efforts. Records show that as of March 23 
this year 5,704 guerrillas including dependents and babies 
had been carried without the injury or death of a single 
person. This safety record, noteworthy in itself, actually 
is only a part of CAT’s seven year safety record. Through- 


out 1953 CAT charter flights carried all types of cargo in 
the Orient, the Middle East and up to Europe’s North Sea 
Coast, bringing the flag of Free China to many parts of the 
world. In July 1953 CAT established a scheduled weekly 
flight to Manila, thus bringing Free China in direct air com- 
munication with most of the free countries in the Far East 
outside the Iron Curtain. 


Nine months of 1954 have elapsed. As the need of the 
travelling public in the Far East continued to increase and 
in crder to do its part to build Taiwan’s economy, CAT 
added to its air fleet on March 26 another new, well-equipped 
Skymaster with a.modern interior designed by its own 
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Technical Services. CAT has also increased the Taipei- 
Hwalien schedule by two extra shuttles each week at the 
demand of air-minded customers. Since May 11, 1954 CAT 
has been operating 11 flights per week, including the 6 re- 
gular round-the-island flights, between Taipei and Hwalien. 
On August 17 this year CAT added a new schedule, Taipei- 
Taichung-Taipei, providing tourists and businessmen with a 
quick means of reaching the central own of the island. It 
is the 6th city in Free China served by CAT on a scheduled 
basis and the arrival of CAT in Taichung was most welcome 
to its citizens. 


The month of August saw two outstanding events in 
CAT history: (1) the award of China’s first citation for 
aviation safety to CAT by the Chinese CAA on August 
8 and (2) the award of a U.S. CAA Certificate to CAT 
for the quality and high standard of its maintenance faci- 
lities at Tainan on August 10. CAT’s safety record shows 
no loss of passenger lives during seven years of operation. 
This fact becomes more significant when the situation is 
visualized in the light of some simple traffic statistics. In 
the past four and one half years 238,542 commercial passen- 
gers travelled by CAT. The total commercial passenger 
traffic was 88,201,619 passenger miles, which means the 
average distance travelled by each of the passengers was 370 


rAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


miles. The total commercial cargo traffic during the same 
period was 8,237,327 ton miles, which is equivalent to 2,750 
motor truck loads carried over a distance of 1,000 miles. 


Mr. Harold J. Carrick, in presenting the U.S. CAA cer- 
tificate, stated that he had presented similar certificates to a 
number of repair stations outside the U.S.A., and in his 24 
years of service he had never been more pleased with the 
combination of spirit, facilities, equipment and personnel he 
had encountered in CAT. He further stated that CAT’s 
maintenance installations compared most favorably with the 
better installations in the U.S. | 


On September 9, 1954 CAT opened a new air route 
to Seoul, Korea—the 13th station on CAT’s international 
routes in the Orient. This brings to culmination the nego- 
tiations started in early 1950 to establish communication 
between Seoul and Taipei which had to be shelved because 
of the Korean war. 


With the able management of the various efficient divi- 
sions—Operations, Sales, Traffic, Promotion, General Main- 
tenance, Aircraft Maintenance, Supply, Personnel, General 


Affairs, Secretariat and Security—the reputation for being a 


successful, dependable and efficient airline in the countries 
served, will undoubtedly grow with the march of time. 


SAS Flights 


Following its policy of offering the greatest possible 
number of all-year services, SAS winter programme differs 
from last summer’s record programme mainly in flight fre- 
quencies; actual curtailments for the winter period have 
been kept at a minimum. The start of the unique SAS 
Polar Route between Europe and California via Greenland 
naturally stands as the dominating event in the coming 
winter, but should not be permitted to overshadow the 
highly varied and well-integrated character of the rest of 
the programme. Businessman as vacationer will in the new 
time table find numerous practical and economical travel 
possibilities in and among the five continents’ served by 
SAS. 


The Polar Route is planned to start November 15. Two 
weekly flights in each direction will be performed over the 
itinerary Copenhagen-Sondre Stromfjord-Winnipeg-Los An- 
geles. In the Far East, Manila is to be included in the 
itinerary of the route Scandinavia—Japan. Two of the 
three weekly trips to Japan will go via the Philippines, and 
will include also Abadan in Iran, to which city SAS has 


already been flying since June 2. Other route stations are © 


Zurich, Rome, Cairo, Karachi, Calcutta, Bangkok, Rangoon, 
and Hongkong. Two weekly trips will be Royal Viking, one 
combined Royal Viking and Globetrotter tourist service. 


PLASTIC EXTRUSION RATTANWARE OF HONGKONG) 


A Hongkong factory is now engaged in the plastic coat- 
ing of rattan. To discerning buyers the introduction of 
plastic coating of rattan by the extrusion method (similar 
to the rubber coating or insulating of electric wires and 
cables) has opened up new and interesting possibilities. The 
rattanware industry in Hongkong is of long standing and 
the rattan products are exported all over the world. The 
material is light and hygienic, and furniture made from it 
is both attractive and durable, being especially suited for 
tropical climates or for verandah and garden use, while the 
nevel handbags and baskets are sought after in European 
countries. Formerly all rattanware was made up in its 
natural state and if colour was desired, this was obtained 


by spraying with paint, a method which has drawbacks. 
Manufacturers then adopted the practice of weaving plastic 
strips in with the rattan to introduce colour, but these 
were inclined to unravel. This defect has now been over- 
come by coating rattan core with plastic by extrusion. 


The possibilities of this new development are manifold: 


ladies’ handbags can be made in all colours, baskets can 
have coloured designs woven into them, while furniture, 
lampshades, trays, mats, etc. can be made to tone with 
any colour scheme. Plastic is an ideal material for use in 
embellishing rattanware, for it adds nothing to the weight 
cf the article and is colour-fast and washable. 
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ARTIFICIAL JEWELLERY INDUSTRY IN HONGKONG 


The artificial jewellery industry is new to the Colony, 
having been started three years ago to meet the demand 
of local exporters who were receiving numerous enquiries 
from overseas. The industry is small and of a semi-cottage 
nature. 
twenty to thirty people each, much of the work being done 
by outworkers and the distribution and collection of the 
material being supervised by a contractor acting on behalf 
of the factory management, a method common to most 
cottage-type industries. The machines used are small presses 
to stamp and cut the metal and these are all made in local 
machine shops. The pressing, the making of small com- 
ponent parts, the pins on brooches, the screws on earrings 
are done in the factory. The assembled parts are finished by 
gold or silver plating and then sent to the outworkers who 
hand-set the artificial stones. 


Men and women are engaged in the work, the men 
doing the stamping and assembling which require more 


Five factories are registered; they employ from. 


skill. Methods of payment vary, some factoty workers 
being paid by the month and others by the day. Out- 
workers are paid piece rates. The metal settings are made 
from brass and copper scrap and are strong. The artificial 
stones are imported from Europe. Imitation pearls come 
from Japan. A new factory has recently been established 
with production devoted exclusively to artificial pearls, the 
chief technicians having received their training’ in Japan. 
Supplies of locally-made pearls are now available. 


Most of the jewellery is exported to Indonesia, the 
Philippines and South Africa. Experimental orders have 
been received from the United Kingdom where a good market 
may be developed. On the basis of cost the industry can 
hold its own with overseas competitors; its principal re- 
quirement is experience in designing of new and more 
exotic styles. 


wy 
Fly by Monarch Stratocruiser 


from the Middle East to Europe, Canada and 
the U.S.A. 


Fly from Hong Kong by swift, comfortable 
Argonaut, or by the equally popular Constellation 
from Singapore, to Cairo . . . . and there join 
the ‘‘ MONARCH” Stratocruiser. B.O.A.C. is 
the only airline offering you the incomparable 
luxury of double-decked ‘* MONARCH” Srrato- 
cruiser service between Egypt, Europe, Canada & 
the U.S.A. 


Enjoy traditional Speedbird hospitality — meals 
and all drinks are complimentary on first. class 


SETVICES. 


Consult your Travel Agent. or jordine, Matheson & Co., itd. 
Telephone 27794 (24 hour service) 
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BRITISH CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 


OVERSEAS AIRWAYS 


NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paid up . Nfl. 33,000,000.- 


Reserve Funds 
Head Office:— Amsterdam. 
Branches:— 
Netherlands :— Sumatra:— Lombok:— 
The Hague Djambi Ampenan 
Rotterdam Medan 
Palembang 
Java:— Japan:— 
Telok Beton 
‘Djakarta 
Djakarta Gambir Kobe 
Borneo:— 
Bandung : : Osaka 
| Bandjermasin 
Malang Pontianak 
Probolinggo Singapore. 
Surabaya Makassar Bangkok 


Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 


Affiliation in Canada: 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada 
Montreal and Vancouver. 


H. Sardeman, 
Manager. 
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HONGKONG AND FAR 
EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


Commedity Markets in October 


Export demand remained strong on 
the local commodity market throughout 
the month registering bulk  transac- 
tions and price gains. But due to the 
short supply situation of some popular 
items and the price gap between in- 
creased quotaticn and low buying offer, 
the volume of trade was much cur- 
tailed. The provisional trade figures 
for October (Total Imports $298,453,- 
920; Tctal Exports $208,811,735) 
shewed drops in imports by $7,407,300 
and exports by $6,505,875 from Septem- 
ber’s $305,861,220 and $215,317,610 
respectively. Export to Korea im- 
_ proved considerably during the second 
half of the month; demand from Tai- 
wan was limited in quantity; orders 
from Japan and China remained active 
while more enquiries arrived from In- 
donesia, Thailand, and the Philippines. 
China preduce attracted keen interest 
from Europe, India, Singapore, Japan, 
Australia, Taiwan and Pakistan. Busi- 
ness on the metal market was brisk 
but low stocks limited the turnover. 
Numerous enquiries from Korea for 
paper encouraged dealers to book more 
indents from the U.S. and Europe. 
Prices of pharmaceuticals and indus- 
trial chemicals remained firm on the 
strength of orders from Taiwan and 
China respectively. Cotton yarn gain- 
ed on better export demand _ while 
piece goods firmed on enquiries from 
Korea and orders from _ Indochina. 
- Market developments during the month 
were as follows:— 


China Trade: The flow of major 
items of China produce to HK seemed 
to be well controlled by Chinese au- 
thorities to avoid congestions and price 
drops. Edibles, however, arrived from 
Canton in such large quantities that 

prices of beef, pork, eggs, fish and 
chicken dropped considerably at the 
- end of the month. In addition to 
large quantities of soyabean for tran- 
_ shipments to Japan, China also exported 
mineral ores via Hongkong to Japan 
and other overseas markets. Ores 
offered by Peking included antimony 
bricks, manganese, lead and _ copper. 
Most of the orders from China covered 
- industrial chemicals. Enquiries for 
pharmaceuticals were keen but as au- 
- thorities in China issued few licences 

during the period, not many _ orders 
reached here. 


Taiwan Trade: Substantial quanti- 
ties of red and black tea, sugar, citro- 


nella oil and coal dust arrived .from 
Taiwan together with orders for phar- 
maceuticals and beans. The supply of 
Taiwan sugar will be curtailed’ to 
30,000 tons next year due to Tai- 
wan’s commitments with other coun- 
tries. Authorities in Taipei are now 
collecting a 20% Defence Surtax on 
the freight paid in New Taiwan Cur- 
rency on fob imports. 


Japan Trade: HK Bank notified 
that from October 20, a copy of all 


L/Cs covering imports from Japan is 


required by the HK Exchange Control. 
Japan’s purchase on local commodity 
market was limited to China produce 
and scrap iron. Japan absorbed about 
4,000 tons of scrap iron from Hongkong 
at prices ranging from HK$130 to $140 
per ton. Most of it was for Yokohama 
and Kobe with Osaka and Moji on the 
secondary list. Japan also bought old 
black iron plates left over by local 
enamelware factories at about HK$100 
per ton. In the promotion of = trade 
with China, Japanese businessmen re- 
cently applied to HK Government for 
the establishment of branches in HK 
to handle transhipments of Japanese 
and Chinese cargoes. The embargo on 
Japanese export of acetic acid to 
China was lifted and in view of the 
trade promotion between these two 
countries, more direct trade will be 
done between Peking and Tokyo in 
the future. Japan agreed to sell to 
the Philippines US$1 million worth of 
tyres in exchange for 17,500 tons of 
sugar. With Thailand, Japan nego- 


tiated to exchange Japanese textiles, 


machinery and metals for Thai rice and 
other products amounting to US$65 
million each way. The trade agree- 
ment between Japan and Pakistan calls 
for an exchange of £28 million worth 
of goods each way during the next 12 
months. Japan will export cotton 
piece goods, cotton and rayon yarns, 
iron and steel, machinery and chemicals 
to Pakistan and in return, will import 
from Pakistan: cotton, jute, hides and 
skins, and rice. 


Trade with Korea: The Department 
of Commerce and Industry advised ex- 
porters that application for comprehen- 
sive certificates of origin for exports 
to Korea must be made to the Depart- 
ment at least 10 days before ship- 
ments and for ordinary certificates of 
origin at least 4 days. In both cases, 
the Department must be satisfied that 
the goods have no Communist Chinese 
or Japanese content. While Seoul 
wrestled with Washington over’ the 
control of the $700 million aid fund 
and the exchange rate of Hwan, Govern- 
ment of ROK earmarked US$20 million 
for various imports. A new -allocation 
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arrangement was introduced—the sum 
of $20 million was divided into four 
lots of $5 million each to be sold to 
importers who offer higher rates. The 
first $5 million was sold to importers 
at rates a little over 300 Hwan to US$1. 
Orders from Korea grew in size and 
covered more items. The short supply 
situation in HK drove prices up and 
price gaps slowed down the business. 
The biggest stimulation which the re- 
newed purchases from Korea provided 
was that for cotton and fibre yarns. 
Korean orders also encouraged dealers 
to book more paper from the US and 
metals, industrial chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals from Europe. 


Trade with Indonesia: The shortage 
of foreign exchange and the rumoured 
devaluation of the Rupiah stimulated 
commodity prices to record heights in 
Indonesia. To check the price jumps, 
Djakarta authorities placed the sales 
of cotton piece goods, paper and metals 
under Government control requiring 
the importers to sell these items to 
the Government at fixed prices. In 
order to get better terms and offers 
businessmen ‘in Djakarta negotiated 
directly with HK manufacturers for the 
purchase of metals, machinery and 
other HK products. Trade groups in 
Djakarta also negotiated with HK 
manufacturers and exporters for long- 
term credits for the purchase of $50 
million worth of cotton 
Local banks, however, refused to 


finance any trade on one-year payment 
terms. 


_Trade with Thailand: Thailand de- 
cided to permit free importation of 80 
articles consisting mainly of metal 
products, construction materials and 
essential focdstuffs. No import licence 
will be required but import duties will 
have to be paid before the release of 
the goods. On the other hand, more 
rigid impcrt restrictions were imposed 
on ordinary goods and “luxuries” as 
well as those items which can be pro- 
duced domestically. To earn more 
foreign exchange, Thailand shipped 
mcre rice, groundnuts, groundnut oil, 
coconut oil, starch, sesamum and marine 
products to HK. Shipments to Thai- 
land consisted of sugar, paper, garlic, 
dried chilli and tea. From the number 
of enquiries received more orders will 


arrive frem Bangkok during the next | 


few weeks. 


Trade with the Philippines: Philip- 
pine authorities announced that its 
Consulate at Hongkong would not cer- 
tify consular’ invoices without HK 
Government’s certificates of origin. As 


80% of the total exports to the Philip-— 


pines aré~ve-exports which could not 


plecegoods. 
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be covered by certificates of origin 
from the HK Government, the new 
ruling will curtail much of the business 
between these two ports and limit the 
trade with Manila to locally manufac- 
tured goods. Up to the end of the 
month, the new measure had not been 
enforced; however, the Philippine Con- 
sulate General in HK tightened the 
screening of all HK exports to the 
Philippines to ensure that these ex- 
ports were without communist or 
Japanese content. 


Trade with Indochina: Taking ad- 
vantage of the temporal relaxation of 
imports under new Communist Control 
in Hanoi, traders in Haiphong rushed 
large quantities of commodities from 
Hongkong to Hanoi. In return, Hai- 
phong shipped rice bran, feathers and 
lotus seeds to HK. Trade with Sai- 
gon also improved. Authorities in Sai- 
gon permitted exporters to retain 10% 
of foreign exchange for the imports 
of non-essentials. | 


Trade with Burma: Authorities in 
Burma increased import duties by 5% 
to 10% for sundry provisions, cotton 
textiles, woollen blankets and felt hats 
and restricted the import of China pro- 
duce and Japanese goods via Hong- 
kong. Export to Rangoon was much 
curtailed by this new measure. 


China Produce: Europe, Taiwan, 
Japan, India, Australia and Southeast 
Asia provided strong demand through- 
out the period. With the exception of 
a few unpopular items, prices in general 
improved. Cassia lignea registered a 
total turnover of 23,000 bales with 
orders from Europe, India, Africa, Cey- 
lon, Pakistan and Middle East. Wood- 
oil attracted London interests and 140 


tons were sold at £133 per ton C & F 


London for’ direct shipment from 
Shanghai. Spot cargo on the London 
market reached £150 per ton. Over 


1,000 tons of soya bean arrived from 
Dairen and about 30,000 tons more 
were expected. Out of this expected 
shipment, 10,000 tons will be re- 
exported to Japan and another sub- 
stantial quantity to Singapore. Be- 
sides Japan; Australia, Taiwan and 
local factories also purchased substan- 
tial quantities of soya bean. The price 
remained steady despite heavy arrivals. 
In addition to various ores, China offer- 
ed fluorspar as well as linen waste to 
Japan through HK. Citronella oil was 
first marked up according to the in- 
creased indent from Taiwan but later 
eased when the indent quotation 


declined. Good export demand im- 
proved prices of hemp seed, 
sesamum seed, menthol crystal, 
tea, feathers, aniseed oil, cottonseed 


oil, bean oil, turmeric, red beans, green 
peas, broad beans, dried chilli and egg 
powder. Other popular items were 


aniseed star, groundnut kernel, bitter 


almond, hop seed, galangal, hog bristles, 
camphor, seagrass mats, hemp fibre, coir 
fibre, ramie, crude lacquer, silk wad- 
ding, linen waste, green beans and gar- 


lic. Lack of demand depressed quota- 
tions for rice and wheat bran, cassia 
oil and silk waste. 


Metals: Marked up indents, low 
stocks, and improved export demand 
stimulated prices to new heights. The 
buoyant mood was retained ‘throughout 
the period but limited supplies curbed 
the volume of the trade. Korea was 
interested in tinplate, blackplate, black- 
plate waste waste, galvanized iron 
sheet, brass sheets, mild steel plates, 
mild steel round bars and iron pipes. 
China bought only miscellaneous items 
such as pipe wrenches and spanners. 
Thailand purchased mild steel round 
bars of HK origin and tinplate while 
local factories provided strong demand 
for black plate, blackplate waste waste, 
mild steel round bars, zinc sheets, and 
galvanized iron wire. The low stock 
situation of most of these items en- 
couraged dealers to book more supply 
from Japan and Europe despite in- 
creased indent quotations. 


Paper: 
month, the market was weak with new 
arrivals from Japan and Europe. Prices 
of some items were barely steady when 
Japan lowered its indents. During the 
second half month the market improved 
with numerous enquiries from Korea, 
Indonesia and Thailand. Korea allo- 
cated $700,000 for woodfree and $300,- 
000 for newsprint as well as substantial 
amounts for M.G. white sulphite, un- 
glazed kraft and M.G. ribbed kraft, 
At the same time, indent prices firmed 
up. American newsprint of 31”, 50/52- 
gram rose by US$10 to $169 per ton 
eif HK. Norwegian and Swedish pro- 
ducts gained from £65 to £71 per ton 


cif HK. Japanese woodfree printing, 


duplex board and strawboard gained by 
£1 to £2 per ton. Dealers, however, 
were cautious in new bookings as mar- 
ket prices still lagged behind indent 
costs in many cases. India negotiated 
for direct shipments of Chinese news- 
print in reams and manifold from 
Shanghai to Bombay. Trading on the 
spot market remained slow. Korea 
bought newsprint in reels, woodfree 
printing, art printing and cellophane; 
while local industries purchased limited 
quantities of bond, manifold, duplex’ 
board, M.G. pure sulphite, M.G. cap, 
M.G. white sulphite, M.G. ribbed kraft, 
unglazed kraft, glassine, art printing, 
woodfree printing and newsprint in 
reams. Prices in general were firm 
by the end of the month. 


Industrial Chemicals: China booked 
forward cargoes of sodium ferrocyanide 
and boric acid, and from the spot mar- 
ket, purchased  petrolatum, sodium 
nitrate, titanium dioxide, paraffin oil, 
gum arabic, carbon black, tanning ex- 
tract and oxalic acid. Korea’s $1.5 
million purchasing programme for in- 
dustrial chemicals included lithopone, 
rosin, sodium, bichromate, rongalite C 
lumps, sodium silicate, magnesium car- 
bonate, glycerine, linseed oil, paraffin 
wax, caustic soda, soda ash, red phos- 


At the beginning of the. 
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phorus, industrial tallow and_ stearic 
acid. Orders from China were small 
in quantities and only a few enquiries 
from Korea developed into purchases. 
Taiwan ordered limited quantities of 
rongalite C lumps, sodium hydrosulphite, 
lead oxide and stearic acid. Shellac, 
rongalite C lumps, gum arabic and car- 
bon black registered gains due to in- 
creased indent: quotations. Prices of 
other items failed to improve. 


Pharmaceuticals: Demand from Tai- 
pei was active but the quantity was 
limited. Buying interest from Korea 
and Southeast Asia was slow while 
China booked forward cargoes. Prices 
in general remained firm. Local dealers 
encountered difficulties in replenish- 
ments of popular items such as dihy- 
drostreptomycin which improved on low 
stock and continuous demand from 
China and Taiwan. Orders from Tai- 
pei covered amidopyrin, aminophyline, 
aspirin powder, saccharum lactose, caf- 
feine sodium benzoate, ephedrine hydro- 
chloride, bismuth subnitrate, sodium 
bromide, barbiton, calcium  ostelin 
ampoule, neosalvarsan and acetanilide. 
Korea bought sulphonamides, and PAS 
powder while China purchased quinine 
ethylcarbonate, iodine resublimed and 
enquired for aureomycin capsules, ate- 
brin and sulphonamides. 


Hongkong Manufactures: With the 
decline in export of HK products to 
Indonesia and other Southeast Asian 
countries, new markets were developed 
for locally manufactured goods. Plas- 
tic goods were shipped to W. Europe, 
Africa and Australia; gas lamps to 
Africa, Middle East and the Philip- 
pines; embroidered slippers to Africa, 
West Indies, the US and Canada; and 
leather shoes to Africa and West In- 
dies. HK products now comprise about 
60% of all exports to Australia. Ship- 
ments to Sydney included enamelware, 
vacuum bottles, rubber shoes, under- 
wear, gloves, camphorwood chests, cot- 
ton piecegoods, plastic goods and rattan 
manufactures. 


Cotton Yarn & Piece Gcods: Im- 
proved export demand stimulated gains 
on the cotton yarn market. Indochina 
bought more than 2,000 bales of HK 
yarns of 10’s, 20’s and 32’s. Korea 
invited tenders for US$1 million worth 
of cotton yarn and another US$1 mil- 
lion worth of staple fibre yarn. The 
continuous rise of cotton quotations 
also helped to firm the prices. .Korea 
also invited tenders for US$0.5 million 
worth of cotton piece goods. This 
repewed interest from Korea plus or- 
ders from Indochina instilled a firmer 
undertone to the cotton piece goods 
market. 


Rice, Flour & Sugar: The tender 
sales of Government rice checked price 
gains. About 12,000 tons more will be 
offered for tender during November. 
The relaxation on import of rice dust 
and heavy arrivals of Kwangtung and 
Indochinese whole rice also helped to 
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keep the price down. Trading of wheat 
flour turned slow. Thailand purchased 
some flour towards the end of the 
month but the quantity was too small 
to improve the situation. Japanese 
flour enjoyed better demand by virtue 
of. its favourable price. Australian 
flour remained firm on low stock, while 
American and Canadian flour declined 
due to new arrivals. On the sugar 
market, low stock and increased demand 
from Thailand, Indochina and Singa- 
pore stimulated price gains. Taiwan 
granulated sugar lacked selling offers 
and old stocks of special No. 24 in- 
creased to $50 per picul. Japanese re- 
fined sugar was the centre of buying 
interest and improved to $42.80 per 
picul. Strong demand from Korea, 
Singapore, Thailand and Indochina 1m- 
proved Taikoo granulated to $43 per 
picul. 


Commodity Prices on October 30, 1954 


CHINA PRODUCE 


Aniseed Star—Nanning list, A $106 per picul; 
2nd, B $90. Rice Bran—Vietnam 2nd $28.10 per 
picul; Sourabaya 22. Wheat Bran—Atrican 
new stock, forward $22 picul. Cassia Lignea— 
1-cwt bale $59 picul; 80-lb bale $57 picul. Egg 
Albumen, dried—Tientsin, 6s 8d per lb ec & f 
Europe. Dried Yolk—6s 6d per lb ec & f Europe. 
Whole Egg—Tientsin, Melange, 5s 3d per Ib ec 
& f Europe. Gallnut—Hankow, Ist, $35 picul. 
Fluorspar—Chekiang 80-85%, £12 per metric ton 
ec & f Japan. Ramie—Taiwan green, $200 picul. 
Raw Silk—-Canton 20/22 denier, A, $3,250 picul ; 
D, $3,140. Jap 20/22, A, $3,700. Rosin—Hunan, 
4th grade, $99 quintal; Kwangtung, AAA, $131. 
Seagrass Oval Mats—i8” x Kwangtung for- 
ward $62 per 60-pe bale. Hemp Seed—Nortiens* 
China, $101 picul. Linseed—North China, $58 
picul. Sesamum Seed—Thai black, $89.60 picul ; 
Vietnam brown, $76. Silk Waste—Szechuen B, 
spun silk tops $1,500 per 60-kilo case; Kwang- 
tung long strips, A, B, C, D mixed $660 picul. 
Black Tea—Taiwan, BOP $368 per picul; OP 
$340. Kwangsi 3rd, LUK PO $210. Green Tea— 
Taiwan, $350 picul. Fukien Ist, $420 picul. Ani- 
seed Oil—-$1,750 picul., Camphor Oil—Kwangsi, 
$180 picul. Woodoil Refined—in bulk, forward, 
$117.50 picul; in bulk, cif London, £133 per ton. 
Citronella Oil—Taiwan, $7.80 per lb. Coir Fibre — 
Szechuen, Peacock, 12/24’, $90 picul. Menthol 
Crystal—Shanghai, $32 per lb. Groundnut Oil—- 
Indian, 1% FFA, forward, - ex-wharf $121.50 
picul. Cotton Seed Oil—American Refined, lower 
quality, spot, $124.50 picul. Black Bean-—Shang- 
hai, $77 picul; Tientsin, medium $58; Honan, 
small $40. Red Bean—tTientsin, forward $100 
picul. Soya bean—Dairen, $52.70 picul; Honan 
9nd, $45.50; Thai, forward $44. Green Bean — 
Kalgan, $51.50 pieul; Shanghai. $33; Rangoon 
black, small, $29. Groundnut, Sheiled—Thai 1st, 
$85 picul. Groundnut in Shell——African, $60 pvicul. 


METALS 


Mild Steel Angle Bars-——Cont or Jap 1/8” x 1” 
x 1” $36 picul, 1/8” x 1%” x 144” $36, 3/16" 
x 1%” x 114”. $84.50, 3/16" x 1%” $34.60, %” 
x 2”? x 2”? $33. Mild Steel Flat Bars—Cont or Jap 


pieul, 3/16" x %” 333. %" x 863, = 
%’’? to 114” $31. Mild Steel Round Bars—Cont 
40’ length 5/16” and °%” dia $34 picul, % $52.50, 
$82; Hongkong 20’ to 40’ length to %” 
dia $31, °*,”’ to 1’ dia $30. Mild Steel Sqyare 
Bars—Cont or Jap 20’ to 22’ length 5¢”’ $36 picul, 
14,” ard 1144” $35. Mild Steel Plates—Jap 4’ 


x 8’: 1/32” $56 picul, 1/16” $47, 3/382” $46, 
1”? $88, 3/16” $37. Galvanized Steel Plain Sheets 
—UK 4° x 8’: 1/382” 55 c Ib, 3/82". 52 ¢, 44" ble. 


Tin Plate Waste Waste-—Electrolytic, US 18” x 
24”? 1 ton skid $85 per case of 200 Ibs: UK $80. 
Coked, US 18’’ x 24’? 1 ton skid $95. per case of 


2900 Ibs: UK $87. Misprint, UK 18” x 24” and 
larger $44.50 picul. Black Iron Plate Waste 
Waste—-US, 18” x 24” and larger G29-G33 $46 


picul. Tin Plate-—UK, 20” x 28’, 200-lb case of 
112 shts with tin-lining $139 per case; 30°’ x 
36” G26 72 ¢ per |b. Galvanized Iron Sheets— 


Jap 3’ x 7’, USSG 26, 53 c per lb; USSG 28, 
55 c; USSG 31, $1,290 per ton. Black Iron Plates 
—Jap 3’ x 6’, G18 $53 picul; 3’ x 7’, G30-G3l 
$60.30 picul. Brass Sheets—Jap 14’ x 48’, 12 
oz per sq ft $285 picul; 14 oz $280. UK 4’ x 4’, 
30-40 ibs per sheet $280 picul. Rolled Brass 
Sheets—-UK 12” width, 8 oz per sq ft $295 picul; 
10 oz to 16 oz $285. Hongkong 10 oz to 11 oz 
per sq ft $254 picul. Copper Sheets—-German 
Zinc Sheets—-3’ x 8’ Cont G6 $105 picul, G9 $108. 
Galvanized Iron Wire—Cont or Jap G8 and G10 
$40 picul, G12 $40.50, G14 $42, G18 $45, G22 
$48. Black Iron Pipes—Cont 18’—22’ %” dia 
48 c ft, 1” 65 1%” 85 $1.20. Galvanized 
Iron Pipes—Cont 18’——22’ %” dia 55 c per ft, 
65 ec, 1” 85 114” $1.42, 24%” $2.30. Scraps 
--New Brass Sheet, cuttings, $166 picul. ‘Cast 
Iron Scraps $19 picul. Copper Wire, old, G8-G16 
$218.89 picul. Copper Scraps, 96% mixed, $217.20 
picul. Wrought Iron Scraps, list choice, $145 
rer ton. Iron Plate, ship salvage, *%” $18.50 
picul; 1%”? and over $20. 


PAPER 


Cellophane, 30 gr—Jap, 36” x 
ream. Swedish, 36’ x 39’, $76. Newsprint in 
Reels—US, 50-52 gr, 31’, 45% c to 46 ¢c per 
pound. Newsprint in Reams, 31” x 43’’—Cont 
50-52 gr, 50-lb ream, $22.60; Polish, $22.30; 
US $22.40. 50 gr, 48lb ream, Jap, $18.80; 
Chinese, $18. Bond, 22” x 34’, white, 60 gr 
32-lb ream—-Norwegian with water mark, $28.50 
ream; Central Europe with w/m $26: Cont 
without w/m $24. Manifold, x white, 30 
er 16-lb ream—-Swedish or Norwegian superior 
$14.80 ream; ordinary $14.50; Chinese $10.50. 
M.G. Cap, 22-23 gr 17%-lb ream, 25” x 44’’--- 
Austrian, $9).80 ream; Jap, $9.50; Chinese, 
$8.80. M.G. Pure Ribbed Kraft—Jap, 35-34 gr 39-40 
Ibs per ream, 35” x 47’, $24.50 per ream. M.G. 
Ribbed Pure Sulphite—-Swedish 34 er 40-lb ream, 
35°" x 47’, $381 ream. M.G. White Sulphite Paper 
—Czech or Polish 34 gr 40-lb ream, 35” x 47”, 
$27.50 ream. Unglazed Pure  Kraft—Swedish, 
60-140 er, 75-160 Ibs per ream, 35’’ x 47’, for- 
ward (Nov.), 71% c¢ per Ib. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Aci’ Boric, powder--US 100-ib paper bag 66 e 
per lb. Acid Oxalic, crystal—-German, 100-kilo 
barrel, 81 per Ib. Acid Stearic— Belgian, 80-kilo 
bag, needle form, $1.05 per lb. Borax, Granular 
—US 100-lb paper bae $38 per bag. Calcium 
Hypochlorite—-Jap 60° 50-kilo new drum, 44 ¢ 
per Ib. Carbon Black—-US, 50-lb paper bag $3.50 
per lk Caustic Soda—UK, 300-kilo drum $166 
per drum; Jap, $140. Glycerine—Chinese 20-kilo 
in tin, $2.20 per Ib; Dutch s.g. 1,260, 250-kilo 
drum $2.75 lb: Indian 56-lb drum, $2.60 Ib. 
Gum Arabic-——Soudan 100-kilo bag, $1.09 per lb. 
Lithopone, 30°%—Dutch 50-kilo paper bag, 36 e¢ 
per lb. Paraffin Oil, white—US 53-gal drum, 
$245 per drum. Petrolatum-——Amber, German 180- 
kilo drum, 47 ec Ib; Snow White. US 400-lb drum, 
78 ec per lb. Red Phosphorus—French 6-kilo tin, 
1/19 case, $255 per case; Japanese, $220. Ronga- 
lite C, lumns-—French 50-kilo drum, $1.28 Ib. 
Soda Ash—UK 90-kilo bag, $32 per bag: Jap 
100-kilo baw, $26.80. Industrial Tallow—US 400- 
Ib drum, $82 per picul. Tanning Extract—UK 
Quebracho, 105-lb gunny bag, 81 ¢ per Ib. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


Dihydrostreptomycin—UK 1 gm vials, 1958, 
87 to $1.25 per vial; French, 93 Sulfadiazine 
Powder—UK 1-cwt drum, $42 per lb: French, 
$42; Jan 5-kg tin, $40 per lb. Sulfathiazole 
Powder— UK 1-cewt barrel, $7.10 per lb. Sul- 


fanilamide Powder—-UK 1-cwt drum, $38.50 Ib. 


Amidopyrin German 50-kg drum, $16 per Ib: UK 
1-lb bot, $16.30. Antipyrin—--UK 1-ewt drum. 
$7.80 per Ib. Barbitone-—UK 1-cwt drum, $15.50 
per Ib; USA 1-lb pke, $16. Caffeine Alkaloid— 


_ French 1-lb tin, $24 lb. Caffeine Sodium Benzoate 


—UK 1-lb bot, $8.20 bot. Phenacetin—USA 5-Ib 
pkg, $5.70 per Ib; UK 1-ewt drum, $5.30. per 
Ib. Saccharum Lactose—UK 1-cwt drum, $1.03 


‘per Ib 


COTTON YARN & PIECE GOODS 


Cotton Yarn—HkK 20's. $1.055 to $1,190 per 
bale. Jap 40’s, forward (Nov.) $1,490; 42’s 
forward (Nov.) $1,605. Fibre Yarn—HK 20's, 
$860 per bale; 30’s, $1,030; 40’s, $1,180. Japan 
20's, $865; 30’s, $870 to $960. Grey Sheetings— 
Chinese 64 x 63, 36’ x 40 yds, $33.50 per pe; 
60 x 60 x 36” x 40 yds $33. Hongkong 60 x 56, 
56”" x 40 yds, $34.50 to $36.50 per piece. Japa- 
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nese No. 2023 60 x 60, 36” x 40 yds-$33.80; No. — 


2003 72 x 69, 38” x 40% yds $28.10. 


RICE, FLOUR & SUGAR 


Rice—White, 100% Thai 
$83.30 picul; White Thai A-5% 3rd crop $77. 
Burmese White, lower quality $29.30. Govern- 
ment Tender Rice, Thai “I’’ grade broken, $37.80 
picul. White Flour—Australian 50-lb bag Oct. 
forward $12.80 bag. American 50-lb bag $12.50 
to $13 bag. Canadian 50-lb bag $12.60 to $16.20 
per bag; 100-lb bag $30 to $32 bag. Japanese 
50-lb bag $9.50 to $11.70 bag. Sugar—vTaikoo 
granulated 1l-week forward $42.70 picul. Polish 
$42.40 picul. Japanese spot ex-godown $43.50. 
Taiwan refined No. 21 $39.70 picul. 


Ist class old crop 


CEMENT 


Green Island Cement—-Emeralcrete 112-lb bag 
$8.20 bag; Emerald 112-lb bag $7; Emerald 
100-lb bag $6.40. Japanese Cement—forward, 
ex-ship HK, $122 per ton; spot 100-lb bag $6.05 
to $6.60 bag. White Cement—Snowcrete, 375 
lb drum, $62.59 drum; l-cwt bag $15.30 bag. 
Danish Bate, 1l-cwt bag, $15.60 bag. 


Last Week’s Market Report 


Stock shortage and_ strong export 
demand encouraged dealers to indent 
more supplies from Japan and West 
Germany. There was a_ considerable 


drop in the number of indents placed 


with other countries in Continental 
Europe as prices of West German and 
Japanese goods, particularly the latter, 
were cheaper. Trade with China, 
Korea, Taiwan and Japan remained 
active while shipments to Indonesia and 
Thailand increased. China produce 
maintained active export demand; 
metals registered gains but the volume 
of business was limited by low stocks; 
industrial chemicals attracted small 
orders from China and Korea; paper 
quotations still lagged behind _ costs; 
pharmaceuticals slowed down; cotton 
yarn retained the buoyant trend but 
piece goods failed to improve despite 
the renewed demand from Korea. 


China Trade: China bought HK$6.5 
million worth of fertilisers and dye- 
stuffs from the local commodity market 
and shipped tea, raw. silk, menthol 
crystal, egg powder, hog casing, hog 
bristles, goat hair, spun silk, drawn 
work, rug and woodoil to HK at very 
attractive prices. Representatives of 
some 30 firms in HK and:the UK will 
visit Peking in the latter half of this 
month to improve trade relations with 
China. The party, comprising repre- 
sentatives of exporters, importers and 
banking and shipping interests will be 


led by Mr. W. G. Pullen, one of the 


general managers of the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China. 
According to trade agreements signed 
between China and Ceylon and Burma, 
China will export rice to Ceylon in 
exchange for Ceylon rubber while at 
the same time China will import 
150,000 long tons of rice from Burma. 


Taiwan Trade: The expected alloca- 
tion of foreign exchange for procure- 
ment of essential imports sent traders 
in HK enquiring for various popular 
items. The allocation will amount to 
US$10 million for paper, metals, in- 


dustrial chemicals, medical herbs and 
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consumer goods. The total volume of 
imports from Taiwan declined due to 
the curtailment of the shipment of 
sugar. Shipments of tea, citronella 
oil, camphor powder, camphor oil, duck 
feathers and canned food to HK re- 
mained regular. 


Japan Trade: Japanese manufac- 
turers and exporters appointed several 
leading Chinese firms in HK as their 
agents. Japanese exporters are anxious 
to sell cotton fabrics, woollen piece. 
goods and artificial silk. Meanwhile 
Japan bought US$20 million worth of 
soya bean from China through HK. 
Indent prices of Japanese paper and 
metals firmed up after recent declines 
and many orders were booked by local 
dealers to replenish low stocks. 


Trade with Korea: Korean orders 
financed from the first allocation of 
US$5 million sold to importers in Seoul, 
included knitting wool, staple fibre 
yarn and piece goods from Hongkong. 
Korean traders in HK also shipped 
glass, metal, chemicals, paper, phar- 
maceuticals to Seoul. The growing de- 
mand from Korea for various popular 
ogg kept local commodity market 

rm. 


Trade with Indonesia: Indonesia al- 
located foreign exchange amounting to 
20 million rupiah for the import of 
textiles, woven and knitted fabrics, in- 
dustrial chemicals ete. The decline 
of piece goods on the Indonesian mar- 
ket discouraged importers in Djakarta 
from booking further orders from HK. 
Authorities in Indonesia announced 
that motor cars for private use would 


be put under controlled sales as from 


November 15, 1954. 


Trade with Thailand: Shipments to 
and from Bangkok increased with the 
beginning of the busy season in Thai- 
land. Imports from Thailand consisted 
of rice, lumber, rubber, livestock and 
cooking oil while exports to Bangkok 
included enamelware, plastic goods, 
underwear, singlets, cotton piece gocds, 


_ knitting and weaving goods, paper, tea 


and tinned food. 


Trade with Singapere: The Singa- 
pore Government announced a further 
list of 26 items which can be imported 
freely from hard-currency sources. 
They ranged from brooms and brushes 
to rolled oats and cigarette papers. 
Previously, these goods reached Singa- 
pore via Hongkong. This new measure 
will curtail much of the trade between 
HK and Singapore. 


Shipments to Indochina: The flow of 
commodities from HK to Hanoi via 
Haiphong continued. Five cargo 
steamers are running regularly between 
HK and ports in Indochina. 


Shipments to the US: Trans-Pacific 
F'reight Conference reduced the freight 
on shipments of 10 items from HK to 
the US. These items included china 
ware, ginger, bean thread, native paper, 
rice thread, sugar, tea etc. 

China Produce: Steady arrival of 
supplies from China, Taiwan, Thailand 


plate, blackplate 


these items. 


and other sources kept prices of most 
items from further’ gains. Demand 
from Europe, Japan and Southeast Asia 
remained strong. , Due to supply short- 
age, prices of menthol crystal and 
aniseed oil firmed up while raw silk 
improved on increased indent quota- 
tion. Galangal, bitter almond, human 
hair, citronella oil, aniseed oil, aniseed 
star retained strong demand from 
Europe. Rosin, taleum, gypsum, dried 
chilli, cassia lignea, sesamum _ seed, 
gallnuts, soya beans and broad bean 
were favoured by Japan. Woodoil, 
galangal, garlic and cassia lignea were 
purchased by India and green peas and 
rosin by Taiwan. Prices of talcum, 
and rice bran declined due to heavy 
arrivals. | 


Metals: Low stocks dampened buying 
interest and retarded trading on the 
metals market. Export demand 
mained strong and prices of _black- 
waste waste, gal- 
vanized iron sheet, wire rod, mild steel 
angle bars, galvanized and ungalvanized 
iron pipes improved. Selling pressure 


and heavy stock depressed pig lead, 
brass and copper scraps. China order- 
ed galvanized iron sheet; Korea in- 


terested in wire rods and mild steel 
plate, Thailand purchased mild steel 
angle bars while Indonesia favoured 
iron wire nail. Other popular items 
were tinplate, tinplate waste waste, 
aluminium sheet, mild steel round bars 
and high speed steel. 


Industrial Chemicals: Due to the lack 
of indent offers, prices of sodium 
cyanide, boric acid, gum arabic and 
rongalite C lumps improved especially 
when China and Korea were interested 
Other items of interest 
to Korea were glycerine, lithopone, 
industrial tallow and_ stearic acid. 
Orders from China also covered paraffin 
wax, lithopone and tanning’ extract. 
But as these purchases were small in 
size they failed to stimulate the 
market. 


Paper: Japanese indent prices firmed 
up when dealers booked more orders 
to meet the local demand. Trading 
with Thailand and Korea was. still 
limited by low stocks as neither of 
these two countries wanted Japanese 
goods. Prices of European goods still 
lagged behind costs and the price gap 
between selling quotation and buying 
offer limited the trade. Korea bought 
newsprint in reels and woodfree print- 
ing; Thailand purchased _ cellophane, 
flint paper and newsprint in reams, 
while Indonesia ordered glassine. Items 
registered gains included cellophane, 
glint, duplex board, newsprint in reels 
and woodfree printing. 


Pharmaceuticals: China and Taiwan 
made limited purchases of few selective 
items. Trading on the whole remain- 
ed slow but prices were kept firm by 
enquiries from China for dihydro- 
streptomycin, aureomycin capsul, potas- 
sium bromide, sodium bromide, am- 
monium bromide, aspirin powder, 
atebrin powder and sulphonamides. 


‘cotton price plus orders 
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Cotton Yarn & Piece Goods: Firm 
from Indo- 
china, Thailand, Korea and _ local 
weavers firmed prices of cotton yarn 
and staple fibre yarn. Cotton piece 
goods failed to improve as the bulk of 
Korea’s $0.5 million order went to 
Taiwan. 


Rice and Flour: The sale of govern- 
ment rice kept prices from going up. HK 
Flour Mill products were well received 
by local bakeries. Local retail prices 
of 50-lb bags ranged from $13 to 
$14.50 per bag. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Hongkong Stock Exchange i October 


Although the market took some time 
to shake off a period of sustained cau- 
tion, resulting from invasion threats 
against Formosa and its outposts, senti- 
ment began to improve’ about the 
middle of the month and as a result 
buyers reappeared with more confidence 
to advance their commitments. In- 


terest was well spread and this led to 


an overall improvement in prices while 
the volume of business increased. The 
substantial rise of approximately £10 
in the price of Hongkong Banks, Lon. 
Reg., was followed by consistent sup- 
port for local register shares, which 


NOTICE 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held at the 
Registered Office of the Company, 
701/7 Edinburgh House, Hong 
Kong, on Friday, 26th November 
1954, at 10.30 a.m. for the follow- 
ing purposes :— 

1. To receive and consider the 
Directors’ Report and State- 
ment of Accounts for the 
year ended 31st March, 1954. 

29 To declare a Dividend and 
Bonus. 

3. To elect Directors. 

To appoint Auditors. 

5. To transact any other or- 
dinary business of the Com- 
pany. 

The Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from the 
13th to the 26th November 1954, 
both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board of 
Directors, 
W. G. E. LANNAMAN, 
Secretary. 


Hongkong, Ist Nov., 1954. 
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rose from $1,730 to $1,860 and closed 
at $1,845. There was better 
for utilities, all of which registered 
gains. Land shares were steady, whilst 
Cements in the industrial group, gave 
a spectacular display, advancing from 
$30 to $34. Stores also showed some 
improvement with Dairy Farm enjoy- 
ing a sharp rise on the announcement 
of a new issue at par of 1 new share 
for every 4 old shares held. Docks, 
Wharves and Godowns were inclined to 
be dull. At the close the undertone 
was steady to firm. Dividend An- 
nouncements were made by Wheelock 
Marden & Co., Ltd. Hongkong & Yau- 
mati Ferry Co., Ltd., Java Consolidated 
Rubber & Coffee Estates Ltd. and 
Ziangbe Rubber Co., Ltd. 


Business reported during October, 
$19,797,396. Business reported in 
1953, $150,766,890. Business in Jan- 
October this year: $184,655,322. Busi- 
ness reported October, 1953, $14,064,- 
039. 


Business reported during October: 
Qty. of Shares 


H.K. Govt. Loan 


NOTICE 


EASTERN ASIA NAVIGATION 
CO., LTD. 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held at the 
Registered Office of the Company, 
701/7 Edinburgh House, Hong 
Kong, on Friday, 26th November, 
1954, at 10.00 a.m. for the follow- 
ing purposes :— 

1. To receive and consider the 
Directors’ Report and State- 
ment of Accounts for the 15 
months ended 31st March, 
1954. 

To declare a Dividend. 
To elect Directors. 

To appoint Auditors. 

To transact any 

ordinary business of 

Company. 

The Transfer Books of the 

Company will be closed from the 

17th to the 26th November, 1954, 

both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board of 
Directors, 
WHEELOCK MARDEN & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
Secretaries and General Managers. 


Hongkong, 3rd Nov., 1954. 


other 
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demand 


Qty. of Shares 
do & 49,550 
China Entertainment ............ 3,575 
Rubber 
Amalgamated Rubber .......... 569.689 
2,000 
4,700 
2,000 
Last Week’s Market Developments 
NMionday: A revival of market 
rumours concerning offers to Hotel 


Company caused these shares to rise 
appreciably. As demand gathered mo- 
mentum the price advanced _ steadily 
and closed at the day’s best level of 
$12.40, whilst 20,900 shares changed 
hands. There was also renewed sup- 
port for Nanyang Mills which advanced 
to $10.40 under steady buying pres- 
sure. With the undertone remaining 
steady to firm throughout the day, 
prices were inclined to harden with a 
fair volume of business transacted. 


The turnover amounted to $1,330,000. | 


Tuesday: Speculators continued their 
buying spree in Hotels and any offers 


of scrip were readily snapped up re- 


gardless of price. As a result, the 


shares made another spectacular ad- . 


vance from $12.90 up to $14.10 at 
which level there began a wave of 
profit-taking, causing a fairly rapid 
recession in the price to $13.20, the 
closing rate for the day. Approxi- 
mately 40,000 shares changed hands. 


Published and edited by ERIC EF. 
HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far 
Eastern Economic Review Ltd., at 322, 
Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong—- 
Telephone: 82429. Cables: Ficom. 

The Far Eastern Economie Review is 
published weekly and printed in Hong- 
kong by the Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s 
Road, C., Tel. 36731. 

Annual subscription rate: $80. 
Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 
Price per single copy: $1.60 
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Hongkong Electrics showed further im- 
provement on good investment support 
and advanced to $343. Elsewhere price 
changes were insignificant with the 
undertone remaining steady. Wednes- 
day: After making a slight recovery 
Hotels were inclined to be erratic in 
minor fluctuations. Wheelocks harden- 
ed fractionally on signs of renewed 
buying enquiry. Elsewhere the mar- 
ket was featureless and prices were 
about unchanged. The undertone con- 
tinues steady. Turnover for the half- 
day session amounted to $1,280,000. 
Thursday: Market conditions followed 
much the same pattern with Hotels 
continuing to attract most attention. 
In early dealings business was transact- 
ed at $13.60, but later in the day, the 
price became steady at $13.40/13.50. A 
few counters were fractionally lower 
but on balance rates held firm under 
steady support. In the rubber section, 
Amalgamated shares made useful gains 
in sympathy with higher advices from 
Singapore for the commodity itself and 
a favourable company report. Turn- 
over for the day amounted to $1,450,- 
000. Friday: After almost a week 
of sustained activity, chiefly in Hotel 
shares, the tempo of trading slowed 
down as buying interest slackened. 
Price changes either way were insigni- 
ficant and the general undertone of 
the market remained steady. — Turn- 
rey for the day amounted to $1,000,- 
00. 


NOTICE 


VICTORIA SHIPPING, TUG 
& LIGHTER CO., LTD. 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Annual General Meeting of 
shareholders will be held at the 
registered office of the Company, 
701/7 Edinburgh House, Hong 
Kong, on Friday, 26th November |} 
1954, at 9.45 am. for the follow- 
ing purposes :— 

1. To receive and consider the 
Directors’ Report and State- 
ment of Accounts for the year |} 
ended 31st March, 1954. 
To declare dividends. 
To elect Directors. 
To appoint auditors. tt 


To transact any other or- 
dinary business of the Com- 
pany. | 
The Transfer Books of the 
‘Company will be closed from the |} 
20th to the 26th of November |} 
1954, both days inclusive. © 


By Order of the Board of | 
Directors, 

WHEELOCK MARDEN & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Secretaries and General Managers. 
Hongkong, 3rd Nov., 1954. 
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'To change from manual, or any of the more conven- 
oe” tional mechanized methods of keeping accounts, to 
»._—- Hollerith Electrical Punched Card Accounting is an 
adventure rich in possibilities. It opens a door on 
| uncharted territories ripe for exploration. To 
Saye", promote the better understanding of Hollerith 
He techniques and methods, we have written a guide 
book called ‘*‘In business, too ...”’? As this 
wae book is planned for business executives, may we 
pores ask you to use your business or professional 
noteheading in applying for a copy ? 


Electrical PUNCHED CARD 
ACCOUNTING 


THE BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED P.O. Box 1912, Hong Kong 


Offices in principal cities in Great Britain and Oversea 


j 


OR | 


The only Non-Stop 
SLEEPER SERVICE 


between A$ buying agents, confirmers and shippers — 


with a wide experience of world markets, 
we offer an unrivalled service to intending 
buyers. Shipping and insurance are undertaken 
and competitive C.I.F. estimates given. En- 
quiries for all classes of merchandise are invited. 
. Correspondence is conducted in all 
Fly the finest... FLY. commercial languages. 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES : 4 ASSOCIATED EXPORTS LTD., ESTABLISHED 1929 
“ Hong Kong Office: = Room 25, St. George’s Bldg. Tel. 27494 : D _ House, 37 Mincing Lane, 
7 London, E.C.3, England 


CALIFORNIA and NEW YORK 


Enjoy all the luxurious features of TWA ‘Am. 
bassador” Super Constellation flights—plus the speed 
& convenience of NON-STOP service coast to coast! 


- 
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More Than 50 YEARS | 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 


l Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. | 


To 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 
| AND PALEMBANG 


Regular Monthly Sailings 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA 
NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 
MACASSAR) 


Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels 
“TJIWANGI’’/“TJILUWAH” every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALI) 


Special Holiday Fares 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


Agents for: 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service. To Continental Ports 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


It doubles your choice of service 
to Europe! Choose from either 
de luxe PRESIDENT service or 
thrifty RAINBOW service aboard 
the same big Super-6 Clipper’ _ 


With PRESIDENT service, you enjoy all these 
luxuries: Pan Am’s famous Sleeperette* seats. 
Superb meals, bar service, vintage wines, cour- 
teous cabin attendants. 


With RAINBOW service, you enjoy the finest 
in tourist travel! Big, comfortable reclining 
seats, delicious meals at no extra charge, 
courteous cabin attendants. 


Now on Super-6 Clippers to Beirut, Rome and Paris. 
On double-decked “Strato” Clippers to the 
U.S.A. from Manila. 


For reservations, call your Travel Aaont or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon | 


—_ 
PAN AMERICAN 


Fne., 
.S.A., with limited liabi 


@.S. Now—fly The Rainbow Round the World for only $1366.60 


No. 20 _N 
TRAVE! SHIP 
look at Pan Hrmericans 
rear new dea 
~% 
) . 
Mess, Pen Americ Porld na 
| 
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DODWELL 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. | 


HEAD OFFICE: | 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 


HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO ~NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 


* Businees temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver. 


JARDINE, MATHESON) 


& CO., LTD. 


Established 1832 


FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 


KONG 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 


The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 
Glen Line Limited 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 
Prince Line Limited 
Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. | 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


= 
| 


‘ 


LINE 


Managed by 


A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 
General Agents: U.S.A.. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK | 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 
PHILADELPHIA 


via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
| PANAMA 7 
*M.S. “NICOLINE. MAERSK” 
M.S. “SALLY MAERSK” 
M.S. “ANNA MAERSK” Dee. 17 
*Calling Vancouver 
Accepting. Transhipment Cargo. on Through. 
Bills of Lading for Central and South ~ 
America, Caribb2an and Gulf Ports. 


Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. | 


Arrivals from U. S. A. 


‘Nos. : 


M.S. “ANNA MAERSK” 2... Nov. 17 
MS. “LEXA MAERSK” =. ... Nov. 28 
M.S. “PETER MAERSK”... ... Dee. 4 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... .... Dec. 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” .... ....... Dec. 3 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” 


Sailings to Djakarta, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Bam 


Papan via Manila 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... 23 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK’ ...... Nov... 30 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
-with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: HK$96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: ~ HK$48;193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: HK$24,096,000.- 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$24,096,000.- 
BRANCHES 
INDIA 


89 Branches established in all the important places. 


FRENCH- INDIA 
Akyab Penang 
Bassein Singapore 
| 
Rangoon 

LONDON: 


15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 


DEPOSIT VAULT 


The Bank is equipped with ‘modern 
airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
according to requirements. 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service 
for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 


‘over the world in cooperation with first- sk 
Pedder Building. “Tel: 36066-9. 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 4 Gudan's' Roa 
27, Connaught Rd. C. Tel. 20861. D: P. SARIN 
Dates and rotation subject to change. without notice. s ad 
At liberty. to proceed.via. other ports to. — Tels,,36071-2-3 Manager.~ 
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